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IN DEFENSE OF JACQUES MARITAIN 


utpote personae sunt. 
Pius XII, Encyclica Mystict Corporis. 


I. ON CENSURES, INSINUATIONS, AND CITATIONS 


HE PROBLEM of Person and Society in the philosophy of St. 

Thomas, for many years past a favorite topic among European 
Thomists, has recently become an acute question on the continent of 
North America, owing, in no small measure, to the publication by the 
Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy at Laval University, Québec, 
Professor Charles De Koninck, of a book entitled De la primauté du 
bien commun contre les personnalistes. Le principe de lordre nou- 
veau.* 

Whether the author of this book was aware of it or not—it makes 
no difference to the fact—this title pointedly assails the eminent 
French philosopher, Jacques Maritain. One need only call to mind 
Maritain’s La primauté du spirituel and the well-known fact that 
throughout all his writings this doctrine of the primacy of the spir- 
itual is crystallized and, as it were, concretized in the primacy of the 
personal. 

This also explains the fact that the reading public generally con- 
nected Professor De Koninck’s thesis with Maritain and his doctrine 


1 (Québec: Editions de l’Université Laval; Montréal: Editions Fides, 1943.) 
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of the person.? Such a view of the impact of Professor De Koninck’s 
book was at once inevitable and, given the circumstances, perfectly 
correct. For, books comprise more than their objective, abstract con- 
tent, more than the mere words in which they are written. They 
embrace all the circumstances of time, place, and occasion with which 
their publication is surrounded. Books are qualified actus humami, 
public documents burdened with all the references and relations ac- 
companying their appearance in print. What point could there be, 
then, in any possible denial by Professor De Koninck of the charge 
that he meant to challenge Maritain’s teaching or of any possible 
assertion on his part that he knew nothing about such teaching? 
His book is not only a polemic against “the” personalists—an all too 
convenient anonymity which permits every attack, and leaves every 
avenue of retreat wide open—but it is also, and primarily, a polemic 
against personalism, i.e. that doctrine on the person which right here 
and now, in our own day and age, in this very country and among 
Thomists, is represented most prominently by Jacques Maritain.® 


This is the personalism which is at issue in a passage on page three 
of Professor De Koninck’s book, a passage which recalls by its style 
and bearing the “heroic” ages of baroque-Scholastic controversy: 


Le péché des anges fut une erreur pratiquement personnaliste: ils ont 
préféré la dignité de leur propre personne 4a la dignité qui leur serait venue 
dans la subordination a un bien supérieur mais commun dans sa supéri- 
orité méme. L’hérésie pélagienne, dit Jean de Saint Thomas, peut étre 
considérée comme une étincelle de ce péché des anges. Elle n’en est 
qu’une étincelle, car, alors que l’erreur des anges fut purement pratique, 
Yerreur des pélagiens était en méme temps spéculative. Nous croyons que 
le personnalisme moderne n’est qu’une réflexion de cette étincelle, spécu- 
lativement encore plus faible. I] érige en doctrine spéculative une erreur 
qui fut a l’origine seulement pratique. .. . 


Nous n’entendons pas soutenir ici que l’erreur de tous ceux qui se disent 
aujourd’hui personnalistes est plus que spéculative. Qu’il n’y ait 1a- 
dessus aucune ambiguité. Sans doute notre insistance pourra-t-elle blesser 
ceux des personnalistes qui ont identifié*cette doctrine 4 leur personne. 
Cest la leur responsabilité trés personnelle. Mais il y aussi la notre— 
nous jugeons cette doctrine pernicieuse a l’extréme. 


There is a proper and profound Thomistic doctrine of the relative 
superiority, within definite orders, of their respective common goods 
over the particular goods contained in those orders. It is this doctrine 
which Professor De Koninck has distorted into the contradictory 


2See, for instance, Yves Simon’s recension in the Review of Politics for 
October, 1944 (VI, 530-533). 

3’The fact that Prof. De K. has known and intends to criticize Jacques 
Maritain is susceptible of a strict proof by the usual means of tracing an 
author’s sources through the words and notions he employs. See for in- 
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and unintelligible position of the absolute superiority of “the” com- 
mon good over all and everything. This will be shown later in detail. 
Father Jules A. Baisnée in a recent article in The Modern School- 
man* has chosen to defend and emphatically to recommend this dis- 
tortion, and to defend and recommend it against Jacques Maritain. 
Father Baisnée reveals himself to be much impressed by the weight 
of the authorities which, according to him, Professor De Koninck’s 
anti-personalist position commands. He, therefore, seems to yearn 
for an official condemnation of Personalism (Jacques Maritain’s doc- 
trine on the person not only not excluded but unmistakably included). 
He imputes to “the” Personalists (Jacques Maritain’s doctrine not 
only not excluded but unmistakably included) that “freedom, au- 
tonomy, dignity are words which come frequently under [their] pen 

. . and they insist that subordination of man to any general good 
but the good of God, . .. to any authority but the divine authority 
would mean a denial of man’s very personality.’ This statement is 
not supported by any reference to any text of any “Personalist’’ and, 
therefore, embraces every text of every man who ever, by whomso- 
ever, has been brought in whatever connection with ‘“Personalism.”’ 
If it be applied to Jacques Maritain, it will be—sit venia verbo—utter 
nonsense, and there is no point here in carrying coals to Newcastle. 
One is almost tempted to repeat St. Thomas’ challenge: “. . . non 
loquatur in angulis” (De unitate intellectus)! The above statement 
may be taken for one of the “reasons” why Father Baisnée fears that 
“Personalism” (Jacques Maritain’s doctrine not only not excluded 
but unmistakably included) may be “a revival of the polycephalus 
monster of Pelagianism.’® A strange fate, surely, for Jacques Mari- 
tain to be now a Pelagian after having been accused, not many years 
ago, of opening the door to Lutheranism! 

Pacem, amici! Would it not be better for us to stop short on the 
road of censuring and adding-up authorities, before it is too late and 
Catholic scholarship is once more made a laughing stock? 


stance p. 74: “A Tindividualisme [les personnalistes] opposent et recom- 
mandent la générosité de la personne”; p. 75: “la personne-tout”; and other 
examples elsewhere. If such words and notions were not actually and en- 
tirely Maritainesque provenience, they are, today and among Thomists, of a 
clearly visible Maritainesque stamp, and that is enough for the proof. 

4Jan., 1945 (XXII, 59-75). I : 

5 Op. cit. p. 73. Every Thomist is surely authorized to go, in this matter, 
just as far as St. Thomas himself has gone: “Quando homo per seipsum 
agit propter finem, cognoscit finem. Sed quando ab alio agitur vel ducitur, 
puta cum agit ad imperium alterius, vel cum movetur altero impellente, non 
est necessarium quod cognoscat finem. Et ita est in creaturis irrationabilibus.” 
—ST, I-II, 1. 2 ad 1. ; : F 

6 Op. cit., p. 74. On Father Baisnée’s prospective blacklist there is also 
Very Reverend M. S. Gillet, O.P., Master General of the Dominican Order 
(cf. art. cit., p. 65). Perhaps the reader will allow a vigorous protest from a 


Dominican. 
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To the extent, however, to which authoritative pronouncements 
might enter into consideration, it would be well to bear in mind that 
the language at least of recent papal utterances favours the person- 
alist ideas as expounded by Maritain. At any rate, these utterances 
should deter Catholic writers from attempting to make a crusade of 
their opposition to these ideas. I am far from affirming or even in- 
sinuating that Maritain’s specific set of conceptions which is labelled, 
personalism, has received any official sanction whatsoever. But I do 
affirm that, in the light of the documents quoted below, it is rather 
surprising to see Catholic writers indiscriminately indulging in subtle 
insinuations, strong language, and even specific and grave censures, 
without having previously made the necessary distinctions with the 
utmost care and an absolutely unequivocal clarity, and without having 
given specific references to explicit statements of individual writers. 


Pius XI says in the Encyclical Dizint Redemptoris: 


Societas . . . ex divini Creatoris consilio naturale praesidium est, quo 
quilibet civis possit ac debeat ad propositam sibi metam assequendam uti; 
quandoquidem Civitas homini, non homo Civitati exsistit. Id tamen non 
ita intellegendum est, quemadmodum ob suam individualism doctrinam 
Liberales, quos vocant, asseverant; qui quidem communitatem immoderatis 
singulorum commodis inservire jubent: sed ita potius ut omnes, ex eo 
quod cum societate composito ordine copulantur, terrenam possint, per 
mutuam navitatis conspirationem, veri nominis prosperitatem attingere 
... Iamvero, quemadmodum homo officia illa repudiare non potest, quibus 
Dei iussu civili societate obstringitur, . . . ita pari modo societas iis iuri- 
bus civem spoliare non potest a Creatore Deo eidem impertitis . . . neque 
eorundem usum impossibilem reddere ... Dum communistarum effata per- 
sonam ita extenuant, ut civium cum societate necessitudines praepostere 
subvertant, humana mens, contra, ac divina revelatio eam .. . sublime 
extollunt.? 


Pius XII says in the Encyclical Mystict Corporis Christi—and this 
is, indeed, a very remarkable passage which I do not hesitate to call 
the Magna Charta of the Christian doctrine of person: 


Dum enim in naturali corpore unitatis principium ita partes iungit, ut 
propria, quam vocant, subsistentia singulae prorsus careant; contra in 
mystico Corpore mutuae coniunctionis vis, etiamsi intima, membra ita 
inter se copulat, ut singula omnino fruantur persona propria. Accedit 
quod, si totius et singulorum mutua inter se rationem consideramus, in 
physico quolibet viventi corpore totius concretionis emolumento membra 
singula universa postremum unice destinantur, dum socialis quaelibet 
hominum compages, si modo ultimum utilitatis finem inspicimus, ad om- 
nium et uniuscuiusque membri profectum, utpote personae sunt, postremum 
ordinantur.® 


It is, no doubt an exaggeration to say that Pope Pius XII “makes 
a plea for personalism.” Popes do not make pleas, they pronounce. 


7 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 1927, p. 79. 
8 Ibtd., 1943, pp. 221 f. 
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It is rather Jacques Maritain who makes the plea for the full and 
intelligible acceptance of the Holy Father’s defense of the human 
person. His doctrine is indeed a serious and, on the whole, suc- 
cessful attempt to givé expression, within the framework of a true 
philosophy and a correctly interpreted Thomism, to the ideas which 
are put forward in the above quoted documents and in numerous other 
papal pronouncements.® 


II. PROFESSOR DE KONINCK ON PART AND WHOLE 


On page 27 Professor De Koninck states that even the personalists 
will not have great difficulty in admitting, with him, that individual 
persons are subordinated to that ultimate separate and extrinsic good 
of the universe which is God, nor that this subordination is formally 
motivated by the fact that God is the common good. But this will 
not suffice. It must be stressed, indeed—such is the author’s thesis— 
that persons are subordinated to the intrinsic common good of the 
universe, i.e. its order. And they are thus subordinated because they 
are material parts materially composing and materially constituting 
that order and common good. For, is not the ultimate reason why 
God has created the intellectual beings or persons none other than 
exactly the order and common good of the universe? 

Si l’on concéde que les personnes singuliéres sont ordonées au bien ultime 
séparé en tant que celui-ci a raison de bien commun, on ne concédera pas 
si volontiers que, dans l’univers méme, les personnes ne sont voulues que 
pour le bien de Vl’ordre de l’univers, bien commun intrinséque meilleur 
que les personnes singuliéres qui le constituent matériellement. 

Let us here for the moment consider the second part of this thesis, 
viz. the statement regarding the intrinsic common good of the uni- 
verse and its relation to the intellectual beings or persons. Even 
Professor De K. somehow seems to feel that his is a “revolting” 
statement (cf. p. 30). He, therefore, makes every effort to be very 


®° May I be permitted to insert here, before beginning my critique, a note 
of a personal character. I have the privilege to regard both Jacques Maritain 
and Charles De Koninck as dear friends. The job, therefore, of examining 
and determining the truth of their respective positions is very painful to 
me. Yves Simon, who, if I am not mistaken, is in the same situation, has 
chosen a way out of the difficulty which I am unable to follow. Yves Simon 
seems to be ready to admit the substance of De K.’s book and proposes to 
envisage its implicit criticism of, and opposition to, Jacques Maritain as a 
regrettable mistake, to be sure, but, after all a merely personal affair which 
the reading public might more or less easily forget—lI feel obliged totally 
and categorically to reject De K.’s thesis. I would never have come out with 
this judgment, had not Father Baisnée written his article; and I protest that 
I do not in the least enjoy the task which the circumstances have made an 
urgent necessity. The question with which I am faced is not to choose 
between friendship and friendship, but between manifest truth and manifest 
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careful in establishing a Thomistic proof of it. In fact, he asks, is 
not the same statement repeatedly implied in St. Thomas’ discussions 
of the question: What is the end God has proposed to Himself in 
the production of all things? Four texts are cited by the author.” 
Let us here reproduce, in Latin, the first two, taken from Contra Gen- 
tiles, III, 64; they will sufficiently show in what specific set of Tho- 
mistic texts Professor De K. has found a proof, satisfying to his 
mind, of his assertion. The italicized sentences are not held worthy 
of quotation, by the author: 


Deus res omnes in esse produxit, non ex necessitate naturae, sed per 
intellectum et voluntatem. Intellectus autem et voluntatis ipsius non 
potest esse alius finis ultimus nisi bonitas eius, ut scilicet eam rebus 
communicaret . . . Res autem participant divinam bonitatem per modum 
similitudinis. Inquantum ipsae sunt bonae. Id autem quod est maxime 
bonum in rebus causatis, est bonum ordinis universi, quod est maxime 
perfectum, ut Philosophus dicit:11 cui etiam consonat Scriptura divina 
Gen. I, cum dicitur (vers. 31), “Vidit Deus cuncta quae fecerat, et erant 
valde bona,’ cum de singulis operibus dixisset simpliciter quod “erant 
bona.” Bonum igitur ordinis rerum causatarum a Deo est id quod est 
praecipue volitum et causatum a Deo. Nihil autem aliud est gubernare 
aliqua quam eis ordinem imponere. Jpse igitur Deus omnia suo intellectu 
et voluntate gubernat. 


Amplius. Unumquodque intendens aliquem finem, magis curat de eo quod 
est propinquius fini ultimo: quia hoc etiam est finis aliorum. Ultimus 
autem finis divinae voluntatis est bonitas ipsius, cui propinquissimum in 
rebus creatis est bonum ordinis totius universi: cum ad ipsum ordinetur 
sicut ad finem omne particulare bonum huius vel illius rei, sicut minus 
perfectum ordinatur ad id quod est perfectius; unde et quaelibet pars 
invenitur esse propter suum totum. Id igitur quod maxime curat Deus 
in rebus creatis, est ordo universi. Est tgitur gubernator ipstus. 

To be sure (Professor De K. continues arguing) in chapter 112 
of the same work and book Aquinas seems to have made a statement 
contrary to the author’s own. The intellectual creatures, St. Thomas 
says, are governed for themselves. How, then, can they still be a 
material part of the cosmos? How can it still be true that God’s 
intention, in the creation of such beings, is “nothing but the order 
of the universe’? Let nobody be alarmed, Professor De K. assures 
the troubled reader! For, in this same chapter, if you read it to 
the end, the doctrine of the intellectual creatures as material parts 
of the universe shines forth even with greater clarity and splendor: 
“Le fait que les parties principales constituant matériellement l’univers 


error, the criterion on being the littera Sancti Thomae—Let it moreover be 
noted that this “Defense of Jacques Maritain” comprises exclusively the meta- 
physical doctrine of the person. None of the numerous factual or historical 
pad oscaiese and judgments of Jacques Maritain is the object of the present 
study. 

10 Pp, 28-30. 

11 Metaph. xii. 1075a 11. 
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sont ordonnées et gouvernées pour elles-mémes ne peut que faire 
éclater davantage la suréminente perfection de l’ensemble qui est la 
raison intrinséque premiére de la perfection des parties.” For, at- 
tention must be paid to St. Thomas’ words, ibid., “Per hoc autem 
quod dicimus substantias intellectuales propter se a divina providentia 
ordinari, non intelligimus quod ipsae ulterius non referantur in Deum 
et ad perfectionem universi.” 

Such, then, are Professor De K.’s doctrine and arguments at this 
juncture. If they were true, then the personalists, and with them all 
the Christian Fathers and theologians and philosophers, should close 
their shops, go home and do penance, in cinere et cilicio, for having 
grossly erred and misled the Christian world throughout almost two 
thousand years. That is to say, they should do so provided the 
Divine Cosmos leaves to them such a “home” in which to do penance! 
For, being material parts of the cosmos and subordinated, as material 
parts, to the stars and the spheres, they will have just as much re- 
sponsibility, just as much choice, as the pistons in a steam engine. 
Let it be said, at once, that we simply refuse even to discuss this, 
Professor De K.’s own, private doctrine and thesis which is most 
patently erroneous. Let us be charitable and forget that such a 
statement (‘“‘Les parties principales constituant matériellement 
Yunivers . . .”) has ever been made in a work which pretends to 
exhibit the pure wisdom of St. Thomas Aquinas.’” 

For the sake of the proper understanding of the present issue 
only one point remains to be set in relief: What is the true meaning 
of St. Thomas’ texts quoted above? What is his authentic doctrine 
on the intellectual substances as parts, ie. principal or formal parts, 
of the universe? 

Will it be granted that it is inadmissible to read St. Thomas with 
scissors and paste, by cutting the texts out of their literary and his- 
torical context and just quoting what, in a particular instance, 
seems to be suitable? Will it be granted that, if St. Thomas has 
explicitly stated and solved a given problem, a Thomist worthy of 


12On p. 35 Professor De K. writes: “Les créatures raisonnables peuvent at- 
teindre elles-mémes de maniére explicite le bien auquel toutes choses sont 
ordonnées; elles différent par 14 des créatures irraisonnables, qui sont de purs 
instruments, qui sont utiles seulement et qui n’atteignant pas elles-mémes de 
maniére explicite le bien universel auquel elles sont ordonées. Very well! 
But how does this statement stand to the other one: “... les parties prin- 
cipales constituant matériellement l’univers . . .”?—Would it not be desirable 
that an author who uses traditional philosophical notions knew exactly what 
they mean? In a recent work, Saint Joseph, Pére vierge de Jésus (Montréal, 
1944), Msgr. G. Breynat, a venerable missionary Bishop, in all seriousness 
and against the protest of a large group of theologians, defends the follow- 
ing definition of St. Joseph’s paternity: It is “une causalité effective, négative, 
par abstention” of the child Jesus (pp. 84, 117 ff.). Professor De K.’s notion 
of a principal part materially constituting the universe is of the same caliber. 
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that name is obliged to take account of this fact and can not afford 
to refer to some other texts which either have nothing to do with 
the problem or, at best, refer to it in a distant and mediate fashion? 


Here is the problem as stated by St. Thomas: 

Videtur quod imago Dei inveniatur in irrationabilibus creaturis 

[for, and this is the third argumentum in contrarium] quanto aliquid est 
magis perfectum in bonitate, tanto magis est Deo simile. Sed totum uni- 
versum est perfectius in bonitate quam homo, quia etsi bona sint singula, 
tamen simul omnia dicuntur “valde bona,” Gen. 1 (St. Augustine). Ergo 
totum universum est ad imaginem Dei et non solum homo.1% 

The reader will not fail to remember the texts from Contra Gen- 
tiles, III, 64, quoted above. At this place in the Summa St. Thomas 
makes use of the same doctrinal and traditional material but applies 
it to a different problem, viz. that of comparing the universe and 
intellectual substance, the Imago Det, with regard to their respective 
likeness with God. This problem has often occupied the medieval 
mind which was so sensitive to everything concerning the great 
and old controversy between Greek and Christian thought. See also 
St. Bonaventure, 3 Sent., d. 2, 1. 1 (ed. Quaracchi, p. 37a and 6b); St. 
Thomas), 3: Sent.,.d. 2,1. loge 3303 Sent, de 16), 2363) S.orltimaanacs 
5, q. 4 ad 2; De Caritate, 7 ad 5; ST, III, 4, 1 ad 4. 


The following is St. Thomas’ answer: 
Universum est perfectius in bonitate quam intellectualis creatura: extensive 
et diffusive. Sed intensive et collective similitudo divinae perfectionis 
magis invenitur in intellectuali creatura, quae est capax summi boni— 
Vel dicendum, quod pars non dividitur contra totum, sed contra aliam par- 
tem. Unde cum dicitur quod sola natura intellectualis est ad imaginem 
Dei, non excluditur quin universum secundum aliquam sui partem sit ad 

imaginem Dei; sed excluduntur aliae partes universi. 

St. Thomas’ solution of the problem is so clear, so complete, and so 
perfectly balanced that it needs no explanation. Let us however try 
to paraphrase: Which is more like God, i.e. more to the image of 
God, the whole universe, or one single intellectual creature? The 
whole universe is more like God “extensively and diffusively.” That 
is, if you consider God as the cause and fountain-head of the whole 
universe and of every creature pertaining to it, you will judge that 
there is quantitatively more likeness in the whole than in the parts. 
But before you consider God as cause, you must first look at Him 
as He is in Himself the supreme good by His essence. In this 
way a single intellectual creature is more perfectly likened to Him, 
because only the intellectual substance (every single intellectual sub- 
stance) is capable of being, by knowledge and love, united with God 


as God is in Himself. “Intensively,” thus, and “collectively,” ice. 


13) Solr ele 93.ac: 
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considering the fact that the essentially most perfect likeness is gath- 
ered together in one single point, a single intellectual substance by 
far surpasses everything that might, in a certain sense, be said to 
be like God. The intellectual substance is, indeed, the only proper 
image of God.—Thus far, St. Thomas has proposed the same solu- 
tion of the problem which already can be read in St. Bonaventure 
(loco cit.). The Angelic Doctor then continues, not by proposing 
another solution, but by stressing a certain aspect of the same solu- 
tion which in the foregoing has been left aside. Are not the intel- 
lectual substances parts, i.e. of course, principal, formal, constitutive, 
primary, parts of the universe? Are they not, as it were, the sons 
of that great family or economy of the universe of which God is the 
paterfamilias?'* Are they not, just as sons are, very deeply inter- 
ested in the vicissitudes of that which is their possession and heredity 
—and the possession and heredity of each one of them, according 
to Holy Scripture (Matth. 24:47): “Super omnia bona sua con- 
stituet eum”??® The statement, therefore, that the intellectual sub- 
stance alone is ad imaginem Dei, might be expanded by saying that 
the universe in one of its parts, and precisely in its first and fore- 
most constitutive parts, is ad imaginem Dei. In this way a solution 
of the problem is obtained which is most properly ‘Thomistic” in 
that it takes account of every possible aspect of the problem. 


Professor De K. has not remembered that there are two entirely 
different problems in St. Thomas’ cosmology. 


First. Against Greco-Arabian necessitarianism St. Thomas states 
that there exists an intelligent and loving Creator, i.e. a personal 
God and a divine and all-embracing Providence. Were this not so, 
he argues, the universe would fall apart into so many unconnected 
and unconnectable bits, and it would be impossible to maintain the 
fact of the order of the universe on whose existence and sublime 
beauty both the Greeks, and especially the Christian Fathers, have 
so energetically insisted. In this group of texts—it is a very large 
one—St. Thomas frequently, and with obvious enjoyment, avails 
himself of two quotations from Aristotle, viz., (a) bonum commune 
est divinius ..., and, (b) quod est optimum in rebus existens est 
bonum universi.® By these citations no proper doctrine on the com- 
mon good is taught; and still less is anything said about the relations 
between the common good and the proper good of the intellectual 


14 In Meta., XII, 12; De Verit., 5.5; De Spirit. Creaturis, art. 8. 

15“Inter omnes partes universi excellunt sancti Dei, ad quorum quemlibet 
[!] pertinet quod dicitur Matth. 24: ‘Super omnia bona sua constituet eum. 
Et ideo quidquid accidit vel circa ipsos vel alias res, totum in bonum eorum 
cedit.”,—Exrpos. in Ep. ad Rom., c. 8, lect. 6. 

16 Eth. i. 1; 1094b 9; Metaph. xii. 1075a 11. 
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substances. Their impact is clearly to show, against a Greek heresy, 
that, even in the Greek thinkers themselves, and above all in Aristotle, 
who was so fondly cherished in the Arabian world, there are prin- 
ciples upon which one may proceed to prove the fact of divine Provi- 
dence. 

This is the group of texts Professor De K. argues from. He 
should not have done so, because they do not properly and immedi- 
ately belong to the question he undertook to treat. 

Second. Another and entirely different problem in St. Thomas’ 
cosmology is the question: What is the position and rank, within 
the universe, of the intellectual or rational substances, among them, 
human souls? The treatment of this problem originates in, and is 
directed against, another set of Greek and Arabian errors, viz., the 
Greek (Stoic) divinsation of the cosmos, the Platonic world soul, 
the Plotinian theory of emanations, the Arabian unity of the intellect, 
and so on. In St. Thomas’ discussion of these problems, a doctrine 
is set forth which may well be called Thomistic personalism (and 
which, by the way, is one of the major sources of Jacques Maritain’s 
personalism). 

This is the group of texts—an immensely rich one, as every Thomist 
knows—which Professor De K. should have taken into account. 
But he did not. 


When St. Thomas says: 


[substantiae intellectuales] ulterius . . . referuntur ad Deum et ad ordi- 

nem universi [Contra Gent., III, 112], 
he very exactly circumscribes the situation of those who are like the 
sons of God in the universal economy. They are, first, through a 
personal relation, ordained to God as He is in Himself. Only then, 
and second—since God is also the Creator of a universe—they are 
parts, i.e. formal, constitutive parts of that whole to which these 
substances, each one in its proper way, will bring the divinely ap- 
pointed order. 

The most essential and the dearest aim of Thomism is to make 
sure that the personal contact of all intellectual creatures with God, 
as well as their personal subordination to God, be in no way inter- 
rupted. Everything else—the whole universe and every social insti- 
tution—must ultimately minister to this purpose; everything must 
foster and strengthen and protect the conversation of the soul, every 
soul, with God. It is characteristically Greek and pagan to interpose 
the universe between God and intellectual creatures. Is it neces- 
sary to remind Thomists that they should not, in any way whatever, 
revive the old pagan blasphemy of a divine cosmos? 
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Ill. PROFESSOR DE KONINCK’S NOTION OF GOD 


Let us further examine the remarkable passage of Professor De 
Koninck quoted at the beginning of section II. For, if I am not 
mistaken, it presents still another very interesting feature. 

The author supposes that his personalist opponents would not be 
unwilling to agree with him in saying that individual persons are 
ordered to the last “separate” good en tant que celui-ci a raison de 
bien commun. It is thus his own conviction that we are ordered to 
God because God is a common good. The precise and formal ratio 
why we find in God our last end and beatitude, why we must love 
God and obey His laws, is that God is a common good. 

Taken, for the moment, in its purely verbal expression, this seems 
to be a very surprising affirmation, indeed. 

For, up to now, according to common theological and philosophical 
language, we have held that our ordination to God is based upon the 
fact that God is the most perfect and supreme good, the bonum per se, 
or, as we also say, the universal good. 

Surely, this language is not unfamiliar to Professor De K. It is, 
therefore, at once clear that in his mind the two notions, universal 
good and common good, are completely identified. They mean one 
and the same thing considered under one and the same aspect. 

. That this is indeed the case, we may find confirmed in the follow- 
ing passage. A few lines before the above-quoted passage Professor 
De K. speaks of “le bien commun qu’est la béatitude” and, describ- 
ing its contents, he says: 
L’universalité méme du bien est principe de béatitude pour la personne 
singuliére. C’est, en effet, en raison de son universalité qu’il peut béatifier 
la personne singuliére. Et cette communication au bien commun fonde la 
communication des personnes singyliéres entre elles extra verbum: le bien 
commun en tant que bien commun est la racine de cette communication 
qui ne serait pas possible si le bien divin n’était déja aimé dans sa com- 
municabilité aux autres: “praeexigitur amor boni communis toti societati, 
quod est bonum divinum, prout est beatitudinis obiectum.”?” 

If I am not mistaken, this whole passage means that, according 
to Professor De K., the analysis of the essential structure of the 
order of man to God reveals four consecutive moments: (1) God 
is the universal or common good, and this means, a good communi- 
cable to others; (2) we immediately reach the divine good in the 
light (sub ratione) of this very communicability; (3) in this consists 
our beatitude which is, indeed, formally (cf. “rapport trés formel,” 
p. 21) a common good; (4) this our communication with that com- 
mon good is the basis for the communications among ourselves. 

To prove his assertion by a text of St. Thomas, Professor De K. 


17P. 26. The Latin text is extracted from Q. D. De Caritate, art. 2. 
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extracts a few words from the Q. D. De Caritate (art. 2). The con- 
tent of these words is so important that we ask the patient reader 
to excuse us for transcribing the relevant text in its entirety. We 
shall italicize the words to which Professor De K. draws attention. 
Si [? sicut] autem homo, inquantum admittitur ad participandum bonum 
alicuius civitatis et efficitur civis illius civitatis: Competunt ei virtutes quae- 
dam ad operandum ea quae sunt civium, et amandum bonum illius civitatis, 
ita, cum homo per divinam gratiam admittatur in participationem caelestis 
beatitudinis, quae in visione et fruitione Dei consistit, fit quasi civis et 
socius illius beatae societatis, quae vocatur Caelestis Jerusalem, secundum 
illud Eph. 2, 19: “Estis cives sanctorum et domestici Dei.” Unde homini 
sic ad caelestia adscripto competunt quaedam virtutes gratuitae, quae sunt 
virtutes infusae, ad quarum debitam operationem pracexigitur amor bont 


communis toti societatt, quod est bonum divinum, prout est beatitudints 
objectum. 


To begin our criticism of this whole position, let us first say a 
few words with regard to the author’s exegetical methods. The word 
“praeexigitur,” extracted from St. Thomas’ text, is at once com- 
mandeered by Professor De K. to supplement the arsenal of his own 
ammunition. Whereas, according to St. Thomas’ text, there is some- 
thing prerequisite for the exercise of the infused virtues, according 
to Professor De K. this something is made a prerequisite for a 
moral philosophy and a social metaphysics. A facile device to sup- 
port one’s own assertions by authority! The solemn gravity of an 
apparently authentic quotation, given in Latin, turns out to be an 
empty show. Was this quotation intended to impress the reader or 
is it possible that the author himself was impressed by his pseudo- 
discovery ??® Strictly speaking, the disclosure of such an inept method 
of dealing with a text would authorize us in taking no further ac- 
count whatsoever either of this excerpt or of the teaching based 
upon it. 

Is it true that St. Thomas taught, as Professor De K. would have 
us to believe, that the object of our beatitude, the very first and 
essential element of our ordination to God, is the divine good, inso- 
far as this good is a common good, constituting, first and foremost, 
a society (“amor boni communis toti societati, quod est bonum div- 
inum, prout est beatitudinis obiectum’’)? By no means! This in- 
terpretation is false. St. Thomas’ argument in the De Caritate, loco 
cit., proceeds a simili, 1.e. by comparing two highest goods, each taken 
in its own order, not, properly speaking, two common goods. The 
highest good of the earthly city is called a common good. No de- 


_48On p, 21 De K. quotes the same text of the Q. D. De Caritate in its en- 
tirety and in a correct French translation. Do the readers, meeting on p. 
27 a piece of the same text, now given in Latin, remember its original and 
authentic setting and meaning? 
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scription or definition of it is given in this text. St. Thomas is here 
not lecturing on social metaphysics or political philosophy, but on 
charity; and the example of the city is only used as an argumentum 
ad hominem. To the earthly city, referred to in the example, the 
Heavenly City corresponds as the thing exemplified; and, through 
the words “quasi [!] civis” (to which corresponds in the parallel 
text, Summa, I, 60. 5 ad 5, “quoddam [!] bonum commune”), St. 
Thomas takes care, at the outset, to keep us from over-extending the 
simile and, thus, getting on the wrong track. To confuse examples 
with formal teaching is quite inadmissible. Let us paraphrase the 
passage in question, in order to set its true significance in relief: 
Prerequisite to the exercise of infused virtues in the Heavenly City 
is the love of the highest good which is the divine good, the object 
of beatitude. In like manner, the love of the earthly city’s highest 
good, i.e. its common good, is prerequisite to the exercise of natural 
virtues. In a certain sense, the divine good might also be called a 
common good (quoddam bonum commune). But the object of charity 
is, of course, not a common good; rather it is the divine good 
(“Bonum commune non est obiectum caritatis, sed summum bonum,” 
Q. D. De Caritate, 5 ad 4). Considered as a common good, the 
highest good of the Heavenly City would be, indeed, the object of 
supernatural general justice, not of charity. Charity and justice 
must not be confused.—It is very significant that St. Thomas chooses 
to say bonum commune toti societati (caelesti) instead of bonum 
commune totius societatis, as he usually does when speaking in terms 
of political philosophy. 

May the patient reader excuse the length to which this exegetical 
problem has obliged us to go. Let us now turn back to the substance 
of Prof. De K.’s teaching. 

Is it not the most fundamental and absolutely unshakeable corner- 
stone of Christian ethics that the term of our ordination to God is 
God as He is in Himself, i.e. the Good by His essence and the 
essence of goodness (bonum universale in essendo)? Is it not the 
very first care of a Christian ethician to make sure that the con- 
clusion of his very first argument directly reaches this bonum unt- 
versale in essendo? This, at least, is the content and intention of 
that great argument which opens the pars moralis of the Summa 
(I-II, 1. 1-2. 8) and whose conclusion is: “Ex quo patet quod 
nihil potest quietare voluntatem hominis nisi bonum universale, quod 
non invenitur in aliquo creato, sed solum in Deo, quia omnis crea- 
tura habet bonitatem participatam” (ibid., 2. 8.). St. Thomas has 
here completely forgotten to speak about Professor De K.’s “com- 
mon good” by which man’s ordination to God is trés formellement de- 
termined. I am afraid that on pages 26-27 of this book a suspicion 
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which the expert reader has felt all the way along, from the first 
page on, becomes definite, namely that the author has pushed the 
“primacy of the common good” very far, so far indeed that, if the 
consequences of his position are made explicit, we must in our 
Christian ethics re-do our work from the beginning. In setting up 
a “principle of the New Order” Professor De K. has done a work 
which is—shall we say—surprisingly radical and daring: he has at 
the same time taken in his stride a new foundation of Christian 
ethics and moral theology. 

Professor De K. has confused bonum universale in essendo and 
bonum universale in causando. “The creature,’ St. Thomas says 
(Summa, I, 103. 4), “ is assimilated to God in two respects: first, 
with regard to this that God is good; and thus the creature becomes 
like Him by being good; and, secondly, with regard to this that God 
is the cause of goodness in others; and thus the creature becomes 
like God by causing others to be good.”—The common good, and 
every common good, is formally bonum universale in causando: it 
is not, formally, bonum universale in essendo. 

The very first and essential element of our ordination to God is 
not the fact that God is the first bonum universale in causando, the 
fountain of all communications, but that He is the bonum universale 
im essendo. 

From this it follows that our own (personal) good is a participated 
good. Through this participation a “certain common good” (“quoddam 
bonum commune”) emerges, i.e. a good which, in a certain way, is 
common to God and the creature. Considering the supernaturally 
elevated creature, this common good is constitutive for a community 
or “society” between God and the supernaturally elevated creature, a 
society which is called, by St. Thomas, soctetas suae (i.e. Dei) fruiti- 
onis.‘° It is the divine friendship to whose essential constitution no 
multitude of creatures is required.2° The fact that there is such a 
multitude of creatures does not yet formally come into consideration. 

This fact becomes only now, i.e. in the third place, relevant. For 
if? there are several creatures sharing in the same participated good 
they will have something in common. Here, then, there will be a 
common good properly speaking, i.e. a good pertaining to a multitude 
of beings in such manner that each and everyone communicates in 
it. God is, as St. Thomas says, the last common good among men, 


a9 [Deus] non tantum diligit creaturam sicut artifex opus, sed etiam quadam 
amicabili societate, sicut amicus amicum, inquantum trahit eos in societatem 
suae fruitionis, ut in hoc eorum sit gloria et beatitudo, quo Deus beatus est.”— 
ZiSent,, 26, haieadece 

20 “Si esset una sola anima fruens Deo, beata esset, non habens proximum 
quem diligeret.”—ST, I-II, 4. 8 ad 3. 

21“Supposito proximo.”—loco cit. 
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i.e. that good in which they finally must or should unite: “Homines 
non uniuntur inter se nisi in eo quod est commune inter eos. Et hoc 
est maxime Deus.’’2? 


Professor De K. has, throughout his treatise, neglected these funda- 
mental considerations. On thé very first page of the treatise proper 
(p. 8) he has omitted to pay due attention to St. Thomas’ words: 
“Dicitur autem hoc [scilicet bonum commune] esse ‘divinius’ eo quod 
magis pertinet ad similitudinem Dei, qui est ultima causa omnium 
bonorum.”?* Obviously the words “qui est ultima causa omnium 
bonorum” are, in St. Thomas’ mind, restrictive; and if the famous 
principle, “Sanctus Thomas formalissime loquitur” ever finds its 
application, it surely does so here. Let us paraphrase: Aristotle 
gives to a common good the attribute “divine,” because this good, 
being the cause of the particular goods contained in its order and 
sphere, is 1m this respect more like God insofar as God is the cause of 
any and every good. There is, however, another respect to which the 
above text gives no consideration. This is the likeness to God in linea 
essendt. And in this respect the speculative intellect being, in the 
beatific vision, informed by God and most intimately united with Him, 
is by far superior to anything which is like God im ordine causandi. 
St. Thomas explictly states: 

- Similitudo intellectus practici ad Deum est secundum proportionalitatem, 

quia scilicet se habet ad suum cognitum [the highest object of the prac- 
tical intellect is a common good—II-II, 47. 12], sicut Deus ad suum. Sed 


assimilatio intellectus speculativi ad Deum est secundum unionem vel in- 
formationem: QUAE EST MULTO MAIOR ASSIMILATIO. 


These last words are the most concise and the most explicit state- 
ment of what we now call Personalism. For, is not this act and 
good of the speculative intellect a personal good? 

Professor De K. has constantly bypassed this most essential thesis 
of Thomistic ethics and, indeed, of Thomism as a whole. 


IV. PROFESSOR DE KONINCK ON BEATITUDE 


Ever since the days when Plato stated the problem of the philoso- 
phers and kings, every occidental theory of society has ultimately 
proved its truth and its value by the regard it has paid to, and the 
place it has left open for, that which is not society nor action, viz. 
solitude and contemplation. The modern problem which we are now 
accustomed to state in terms of Person and Society is nothing but 
the continuation of the age-old discussion of Philosophers and Kings. 


22 In II Thess., c. 3, lect. 2. ease : 5 
23 In Eth., I, 2. ed. Pirotta n. 30. The next quotation in the article 1s from 


the same place. 
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Professor De Koninck will already have surprised the attentive 
reader by the statement quoted above, that our beatitude is a common 
good (“le bien commun qu’est la béatitude,” p. 26). Let us have a 
closer look into this statement.** 

On page 61 the author composes (one might be tempted to say con- 
cocts) the following “objection” against his thesis of the absolute 
primacy of “the” common good: 

L’ordre pratique est tout entier ordonné a V’ordre spéculatif. Or, le bon- 
heur parfait consiste dans la vie spéculative. Mais, la vie spéculative est 


solitaire. Donc, le bonheur pratique de la société est ordonné au bonheur 
spéculatif de la personne singuliére. 
Professor De K.’s answer to this “objection” is as follows: 

Nous répondons que le bonheur pratique de la communauté n’est pas, par 
soi, ordonné au bonheur spéculatif de la personne singuliére, mais au 
bonheur spéculatif de la personne en tant que membre de la communauté. 
[Here is quoted Petrus de Alvernia, In VII Pol., lect. 2.1] Il serait, en 
effet, contradictoire qu’un bien commun fit, de soi, ordonné a la personne 
singuliére comme telle. Il est trés vrai que la vie spéculative est soli- 
taire, mais il reste vrai aussi que, méme la béatitude souveraine qui con- 
siste dans la vision de Dieu, est essentiellement bien commun. Cette ap- 
parente opposition entre la vie solitaire et le bien commun qui est l'objet 
de cette vie s’explique du fait que cette félicité peut étre considérée, soit 
de la part de ceux qui en jouissent, soit de la part de _ Jl’objet 
méme de cette félicité. Or, cet objet est, de soi, communicable 
a plusieurs. Sous ce rapport, il est le bien spéculatif de la communauté. 
Le bien commun pratique doit étre ordonné a ce bien spéculatif qui 
s’étend comme bien commun aux personnes. L’indépendance des personnes 
les unes des autres dans la vision méme n’exclut pas de l’objet cette uni- 
versalité qui veut dire, pour toute intelligence créée, essentielle communica- 
bilité a plusieurs. Loin de l’exclure, ou d’en faire abstraction, 1’indé- 
pendance présuppose cette communicabilité. 


Is this somehow “magisterial” Nous répondons in conformity with 
Master Thomas’ famous Respondeo. Dicendum? : 

The “Thomistic’” basis for the author’s answer is not St. Thomas 
but Peter of Auvergne. The quotation from this continuator of St. 
Thomas’ Commentary on the Politics is here all the more surprising since 
for the point in question a rich and authentically Thomistic documenta- 
tion was at hand. It is, indeed, a fact as un-understandable to any 
serious Thomistic scholar as it is characteristic for Professor De K.’s 
scientific methods that at a juncture where the most proper and im- 
portant point of the whole discussion is under debate—hic Rhodus, 


24 Speaking of the Aristotelian eudaimonia, St. Thomas sometimes calls the 
felicity a common good: “Felicitas autem est finis humanae speciei, cum 
omnes homines ipsam naturaliter desiderent. Felicitas igitur est quodidam 
commune bonum possibile provenire omnibus hominibus, nisi accidat aliquibus 
impedimentum quo sint ‘orbati’” (Arist. Eth. i. 1099a)—Of course this is 
not what Professor De K. means by le bien commun qu’est la béatitude. The 
Thomistic notion of common good is an analogical and very elusive notion. 
See below note 25. 
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hic salta!—the author completely forgets about St. Thomas. The 
reader is avid to get good Thomistic bread, but he must content him- 
self with Ersatz. 

Peter of Auvergne, as is well known, is a secular priest, a member, 
in the last decades of the thirteenth century, of the Faculty of Arts at 
the University of Paris and, at one time, a disciple of St. Thomas, 
whose lectures he attended in Paris, somewhere between 1269 and 
1273. Although, because of his general doctrinal outlook, there is no 
doubt that he must be counted among the representatives of the oldest 
Thomist school, nevertheless, in every question of detail the quality 
of his Thomism is a matter, not of assumption, but of examination. 
For it is not impossible that the Averroistic atmosphere of the Pari- 
sian Artists might somehow have colored his doctrine, as it happened, 
not infrequently in those times, for instance and especially, in the 
case of another Parisian Artist, John Quidort, O.P. As long as the 
notion of a doctrinal source retains any proper and intelligible mean- 
ing, it is surely impossible to use Peter of Auvergne unqualifiedly 
as a Thomistic source; and, let it be noted, the same applies, of course, 
to Cajetan, John of St. Thomas, etc., commentators whom Professor 
De K. puts, without any distinction, on equal footing with St. Thomas 
himself. 

In fact, the author’s misfortune is that Peter of Auvergne’s state- 
ment appears to be questionable in the light of St. Thomas’ authentic 

and explicit doctrine. 

_ In order to explain, in his own words, the suppositions of a cer- 
tain passage of the Aristotelian Politics,** Peter combines the fol- 
lowing four notions: (1) felicitas speculativa secundum unum 
hominem (operatio hominis secundum virtutem perfectam contempla- 
tivam quae est sapientia); (2) felicitas speculativa totius civitatis 
(speculatio totius civitatis) ; (3) felicitas practica secundum unum ho- 
minem (operatio hominis secundum perfectam virtutem hominis practi- 
cam); (4) felicitas practica totius civitatis (operatio prudentiae totius 
civitatis). These four notions, then, are severally combined and 
examined under the point of view of their respective value. 

The clumsiness both of the notions themselves and of the whole 
procedure of combining and comparing them, is at once striking. 
For, what is this operatio prudentiae totius civitatis? And if, in spite 
of the manifest clumsiness of the terminology, and intelligible mean- 
ing might finally be discovered in this notion—what in the world can 
speculatio totius civitatis be? It is exactly this notion which, most 
unfortunately, Professor De K. has picked out to be the cornerstone 
of his answer. 


St. Thomas speaks quite a different language: 
Sicut bonum unius consistit in actione et contemplatione, ita et bonum 


25 Bk. vii, chap. 3; 1325b 14-23. 
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multitudinis, secundum quod contingit multitudinem contemplationi_ vacare. 
Hoc est verum, quod . . . assecutio finis quem intellectus practicus in- 
tendit, potest esse propria et communis, inquantum per intellectum practi- 
cum aliquis [!] se et alios dirigit in finem, ut patet in rectore multi- 
tudinis [!] Sed aliquis ex hoc, quod speculatur, ipse solus dirigitur in 
speculationis finem. Ipse autem finis intellectus speculativi tantum praeemi- 
net bono intellectus practici, quantum singularis assecutio eius excedit 
communen assecutionem boni intellectus practici. Et ideo perfectissima 
beatitudo in intellectu speculativo consistit.?6 


How conscientious, how realistic a thinker is young St. Thomas 
who wrote these passages already in or about 1255 to 1256! He, 
indeed, never indulges in combining his notions merely for the sake of 
obtaining some neat scheme, but he examines them with regard to 
their inner possibility and truth. In the first passage it seems to be 
evident that St. Thomas somehow inclines towards something like 
Peter of Auvergne’s speculatio totius civitatis. Yet Aquinas at once 
checks himself by adding, with remarkable finesse: secundum quod 
contingit multitudinem contemplationi vacare. Is contemplation, as 
a genuine social or common act, possible at all? In the second text 
to the assecutio communis finis intellectus practici the right, personal 
subject is assigned, namely the rector multitudinis (cf. II-II, 47. 12). 
And St. Thomas now vigorously sets in relief the inner impossibility 
of an assecutio communis of the end of the speculative intellect. The 
words IPSE SOLUS DIRIGITUR IN SPECULATIONIS FINEM 
and the subsequent statement of the absolute pre-eminence of the 
SINGULARIS ASSECUTIO of the speculative good—deserve to 
be written as a motto at the head of a treatise of Thomistic social 
philosophy. And be it noted that this whole statement is the Tho- 
mistic answer to the following argumentum in contrarium which 
most exactly states the problem of the pretended absolute pre-emi- 
nence of the common good: 


Videtur quod beatitudo magis consistat in actu intellectus practici quam 
speculativi. Quanto enim aliquod bonum, est communius, tanto est divi- 
nius, ut patet in I Eth. Sed bonum intellectus speculativi est singulariter 
eius qui speculatur. Bonum autem intellectus practici potest esse com- 
mune multorum. Ergo magis consistit beatitudo in intellectu  practico 
quam speculativo.27 


20.3 Sent, d.. 35, 1.4; .sol..3 adi23, 4 Sent,.d. 49, 11, sol, shade 

274 Sent., d. 49, 1. 1, sol. 3. ad 1. The first part of St. Thomas’ answer to this 
argument (the second part has been quoted above) is as follows: “Bonum cui intel- 
lectus speculativus coniungitur per cognitionem, est communius bono, cui coniungi- 
tur intellectus practicus, inquantum intellectus speculativus magis separatur 
a particulari quam intellectus practicus, cuius cognitio in operatione perficitur, 
quae in singularibus consistit."—To understand this and similar texts (one 
of which is quoted by De K., p. 172, note 13) it must be noted, first, that 
the notion of common good is an analogical notion which St. Thomas has 
not always used in the same nor in its proper sense; and, secondly, that the 
Thomistic discussion of the primacy of the common good is frequently not, 
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A complete collection of the Thomistic texts regarding the dictum 
authenticum of the relative primacy of a common good®® very im- 
pressively brings to light the fact that the main preoccupation of St. 
Thomas, in discussing this “authority,” was to explain it in such a 
way that the superiority of Christian contemplation and solitude, i.e. 
of the highest personal good, remained uncontestedly safe. 

To come back to Professor De K.’s Respondeo. Dicendum: In 
the light of St. Thomas’ explicit teaching, the view (a) that “le 
bonheur pratique de la communauté . . . [est ordonné] au bonheur 
spéculatif de la personne en tant que membre de la communauté” must 
be rejected. For, speaking of human communities—and of what else 
do we speak if mentioning “practical felicity” ?—the very notion of 
the “speculative felicity of the person qua member of the community” 
is contradictory. In fact, to be a member of the community means 
to be imperfect, perfectible, and im via; whereas to have reached 
speculative felicity means to be perfect and im termino. St. Thomas 


says: “Sicut ergo id quod iam perfectum est praeeminet ei quod 
ad perfectionem exercetur, ita vita solitariorum [i.e. contemplan- 
tium] . . . praeeminet vitae sociali” (II-II, 188. 8). It is impossible 


to develop here this marvelous article of the Secunda Secundae which, 
in my opinion, contains the essence and the last word of St. Thomas’ 
social theory, a theory which is, through and through, of a “person- 
alist” stamp because it is based upon the Christian notion of con- 
templation. I am sorry to be obliged to state, for the sake of Tho- 
mistic truth, that Professor De K. has succeeded, in the above-quoted 
proposition, in disfiguring all the fundamental notions, all the essen- 
tial lines and innermost intentions of this Thomistic theory. 

Speaking, not of “speculative fecility’—for this denotes a final 
status—but of contemplation or the contemplative life as it may be 
lived on this earth, there is of course, a sound and intelligible mean- 
ing in saying, with St. Thomas, that “the works of the active life 
must be derived from the plenitude of contemplation’: “Et hoc prae- 
fertur simplici contemplationi. Sicut enim maius est illuminare quam 
lucere solum, ita maius est contemplata aliis tradere quam solum 
contemplari.”2® If—to speak again and always St. Thomas’ language 
—the Pope decides to call a man away from the “garden of contem- 


in the first place, a discussion of a doctrine, but of an “authority.” A dic- 
tum authenticum, to a medieval writer, is always true. The only thing, 
therefore, that can be done about it, is to sustain it and to interpret it. A 
student of the Thomistic primacy of the common good must first of all 
know the characteristic medieval techniques of how to deal with a dictum 
authenticum. Cf. M. D. Chenu, O.P., “‘Authentica’ et ‘Magistralia’, Deux 
lieux théologiques au XII-XIII siécles.” Divus Thomas Placent., XXVIII 
(1925), 257-285. Etienne Gilson has very aptly remarked that the results of 
this brief study are more valuable than a lot of certain other big volumes 
of “Thomism”; Revue d’histoire franciscaine, III (1926), 128. 

28 See Mediaeval Studies, V (1943), 142 ff. 

29 ST, II-II, 188. 6. 
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plation” in which he enjoys the sweetness of conversing with God, 
and to set him on the dusty roads of the active life, at the head of 
a diocese, for the sake of the common good, this man will obey. If— 
to hint at a recent splendid example—the head of a state appoints 
a philosopher, i.e. a lover of the contemplative life, to be ambassador 
to the Holy See, for the sake of the common good which, doubt- 
lessly, is admirably served by such an appointment, made in con- 
formity with the age-old demands of the Greek thinkers as well as the 
Christian Fathers, this man again will obey, although he realizes that 
almost everything he has fondly cherished throughout a long life will 
have to be abandoned. But why do both men obey? Is it because 
the common good is, simply and absolutely speaking, higher and 
more valuable than their (personal) good of contemplation? By no 
means! Is it because they have been enjoying the dulcedo contempla- 
tionis as parts of the community, and thus, already, in subordination 
to its interests and laws? By no means! Their obedience is, accord- 
ing to the clear and precise littera Sancti Thomae,* intrinsically moti- 
vated by the fact that sometimes, in some circumstances (im casu) 
the common good and its necessities are more urgent. The 
common good has a relative and limited pre-eminence im wia 
utilitatis, because it is essentially a bonum utile, the highest bonum 
utile, but nothing more. It has no absolute pre-eminence, i.e. no 
primacy im ratione dignitatis. And, for the sake of one of the most 
essential truths of Thomism, any attempt, by whomsover and in what- 
ever way, to disfigure these elementary lines of the Thomistic social 
system must most. energetically be rejected. 

Furthermore, and again in the light of the littera Sancti Thomae, 
we refuse to accept Professor De K.’s statement, viz. (b) that “la 
béatitude souveraine qui consiste dans la vision de Dieu est essenti- 
cllement bien commun.” 

Objectively, i.e. viewed from the part of its uncreated object, the 
vision iS not a common good; it is not even God as Common Good 
(to speak of common good in a proper and adequate language) but 
it is God Himself, the Bonum wuniversale in essendo, as has been shown 
above. 

Formally, i.e. viewed as a created act and good, the vision is that 
supreme, personal good by which a created intellect, elevated by the 
light of glory, is most intimately united with, and most perfectly 
likened to, God. 

With these two elements the essence of the vision and of final 


80ST, II-Il, 182. 1; 185. 2 ad 1, etc.—All these sayings might and must 
seem hard to us, inveterate and deep pragmatists that we are. But—there they 
are! For the “garden of contemplation” and the “dusty roads of the active 
life,” see 4 Sent. d. 38, 1. 4, sol. 1 ad 3 (hortus contemplationis) ; 3 Sent., 
a ae 4, sol. 2 (pulvis terrenorum); 4 Sent., d. 29, 4 ad 4; ST, II-HI, 185. 2; 
et alibi. 
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beatitude is fully circumscribed. No further element needs to be 
added. No further element pertains to the intrinsic nature of final 
beatitude. 

Extrinsically, however, i.e. in virtue of the fact that there is a 
multitude of the Blessed sharing, as it were, in the same good, the 
vision might be called a certain common good which, then, is the 
constitutive of a certain “society,” a society which St. Augustine has 
called societas fruendi Deo et invicem in Deo.» With regard to this 
“society” all that St. Thomas has to say is that it quasi concomitanter 
se habet . . . ad perfectam beatitudinem™ because, speaking of the 
essence of things, every single “member” of it has his full sufficiency 
in God and in God alone. 

Any serious Thomistic consideration of the Problem of Person and 
Society must needs lead to, and terminate in, the mystery—tremendous 
and consoling at the same time, as every mystery is—of the soul, 
and every soul, in the face of God, and God alone. St. Thomas has 
given this mystery yet another very illuminating but also, at first 
glance, disquieting formula. In the Opusculum De Perfectione 
Vitae Spiritualis, chapter 13, he says (Let us note that this work 
was written against the pragmatism of Gerald of Abbéville whose 
main mistake was to have turned the relative primacy of the com- 
mon good into an absolute one!): ‘“Proximus autem noster non est 
universale bonum supra nos existens, sed particulare bonum infra 
nos constitutum.” Will Professor De K. be able to give us a fitting 
explanation of this “infra nos” of St. Thomas? I cannot help 
but think that he will not. According to the suppositions of his 
system he will protest (in fact, he does so, on similar occasions) that 
this is the “base abomination of egoism.”’ We have no reason to 
recede even one iota from the clear and precise littera Sancti Thomae. 
That it contains no egoism at all is clear to everyone who, with St. 
Thomas, knows how to distinguish between amor sui ordinatus and 
amor sui imordinatus. 

Professor De K.’s root mistake, in his whole treatise on the primacy 
of the common good, is that he rashly assumed an absolute identifi- 
cation between God and “the” common good. It was inevitable that 
this initial error should lead to the distortion of that which is fore- 
most in Thomism, namely, the primacy of the spiritual, which, in 
its turn, is all there is in the primacy of the personal. That is why 
I think that Professor De K.’s book will have to be re-written. 

A certain danger of misrepresentation is almost inevitable in any 
monographic account of our problem. If you insist on the personal 
good above the common good, it will be very difficult, if not altogether 


21 De Civ. Dei, XIX, 13. 
STO, Cad 3: 
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impossible, to avoid the impression that in a certain way you minimize 
the common good. The extant literature on “personalism’—it is 
large, and perhaps even a bit too large, and the authors, sometimes, 
do not seem to have grasped the correct synthesis in a question which 
is one of the most subtle and illusive of philosophy—gives ample 
proof of this fact. A writer cannot say everything on every occa- 
sion. Let us by no means forget that St. Thomas is among all 
medieval authors the one who has most extensively and most vig- 
orously emphasized the primacy, within its order (i.e. the practical, 
“political” human order) of the common good over everything which 
falls within this same order of which the common good is the imme- 
diately last end and the supreme rule and measure. If Professor 
De K. meant only to protest against the manifest and, as I have said, 
hardly avoidable minimization in modern Thomistic literature, of the 
common good, his book would have been, in principle, unobjectionable. 
But he did infinitely (in the true sense of the word!) more than this 
in that, of a relative primacy he makes an absolute and absolutely 
all-embracing primacy. According to Professor De K.’s principles 
man is forever entangled in the net of common goods, without any 
hope of ever tearing up these chains (for chains they are, in a definite, 
i.e. metaphysical, not moral, sense) and of freeing himself for God 
and for God alone Who is first and primarily God—Ego sum qui sum 
—the divine Good, the object of our personal beatitude (bonum umi- 
versale in essendo), rather than being, first and primarily, the creator 
of all things and therefore the supreme common good in which all 
beings are finally united (bonum universale in causando). According 
to the same principles, the common good is infinitely more than that 
supreme good which the practical intellect or reason might constitute. 
It (i.e. the univocally same good) is also the supreme object which 
can ever be offered to the speculative intellect. With this position, 
metaphysics (and theology), and the first, decisive part of ethics 
(and moral theology) are in ruins. This being the effect of Professor 
De K.’s thesis, I do not in the least hesitate to say, that from the 
point of view of the littera Sancti Thomae this book is a danger to 
every reader who has neither the time nor the sufficient training to 
discover for himself, in a problem of extreme subtlety, the genuine 
Thomistic truth. 


V. JACQUES MARITAIN AND ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


Our “Defense of Jacques Maritain’ has been, so far, rather a 
defense of St. Thomas. Let us, therefore, cast a brief glance upon 
the specific doctrine of Jacques Maritain. Let us ask exactly how 
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it stands in relation to the littera Sancti Thomae and whether, or 
not, a fruitful discussion may be opened with regard to its main 
thesis. 3 

It seems to me—salvo meliore iudicio—that the bare essence of this 
doctrine might be summed up in the following enthymema: St. 
Thomas says: Ad rationem personae exigitur quod sit totum comp- 
letum; or again: Ratio partis contrariatur personae.** Hence, Jacques 
Maritain concludes, the person, qua person, is not a part of society: 
and if a person is such a part, this “being part” will not be based 
upon the metaphysical formality and precision of “being person.” 

The antecedens pertains to the littera Sancti Thomae. The con- 
clusion is not to be found there in such explicit words, and thus, if it 
is correctly drawn, it will be part and parcel of that “greater Thom- 
ism” whose task it is to develop the Thomistic principles and, eventu- 
ally, make them an actually living truth. 

Maritain’s conclusion is evident. Its necessity and intelligibility 
are exactly the same as the necessity and intelligibility of the follow- 
ing inferences: Act as such means pure and limitless perfection. 
Hence, if there is a limited or participated act, this limitation will not 
pertain to this act, qua act, but qua mixed with potency. Or again: 
The intellect as such is not capable of error. Hence, if there is an 
intellectual being which errs, this will not happen to it, insofar as it is 
an intellect but insofar as it is something else. 

All these inferences, the one on the person not excluded, bear a 
certain similarity each with the other, insofar as the perfection is 
always said to be perfection. 

There is not the slightest doubt that Maritain, at what I assume 
to be the fundamental point of his doctrine, is right. The only 
question which can ever be raised with regard to this position is 
this: Why is it that St. Thomas did not draw this conclusion? Why 
did St. Thomas, in his ethical or social doctrine, never turn to that 
chapter, if I may say so, of the metaphysics of the person in which 
its absolute and formal essence is defined? This is a question not 
of living but of historic Thomism. The eminent historian of medie- 
val philosophy, Etienne Gilson, speaking, in The Spirit of Mediaeval 
Philosophy,** of the age-old and undeniable fact of a Christian per- 


sonalism, wonders why there is 
not a word throughout the whole of mediaeval moral philosophy on 


what the mediaevals themselves held to be the highest in man and there- 
fore in all nature. How shall shall we account for the fact that in the 
very moment of a discovery [by medieval thinkers] of such immense im- 
portance, Christian thought seems to stop suddenly short and renounce 


all effort to exploit its success? 


333 Sent., d. 5, III, 2. 
34 Transl. by A. H. C. Downes (New York: Scribners, 1936), p. 205. 
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To the historian and lover of the littera Sancti Thomae, in all its 
concrete conditions, it is, indeed, a problem of more urgent interest 
to know why St. Thomas, in a given case, did not envisage a certain 
problem than to know how he would have answered it, had he en- 
visaged it. Any discussion of so-called Thomistic personalism will, 
in the first place, have to say what is meant by that term and where, 
in St. Thomas’ works, to go looking for it. 

The attentive reader of the present article will have observed the 
fact—and perhaps wondered at it—that in the foregoing sections 
our Thomistic documentation has preferably been chosen not from 
that chapter of metaphysics in which the absolute and formal defini- 
tion of Person is stated, but from the other chapter in which meta- 
physics elaborates, mainly by recurring to the final cause, the relative 
definition of the created person, thereby, fulfilling her “royal’’ func- 
tion which is to assign, to the particular sciences—in our case, to 
ethics—their subject. St. Thomas has written this chapter in the 
great metaphysical Prooemium to the pars moralis of the Summa, 
I-II, qq. 1-5. The chief “personalist” text is the one we have quoted 
above, namely, q. 3, art. 5, especially ad 1: quae est multo maior 
assimilatio. 

May I submit, not that Maritain’s metaphysical foundation of the 
ethics (and social philosophy) of the person be replaced—I will say 
later that and why no such replacing is needed—but that it be made 
more evident and gain its proper place as well as its full weight, 
when, first and foremost in our discussion of the problem of personal- 
ism, we insist on such a relative definition of the created person as 
St. Thomas has taught us. 

Let me try to enumerate some of the advantages of such a pro- 
cedure. 

First. A closer contact with the littera Sancti Thomae would be 
obtained. It is, indeed, a fact, easily verifiable, that a very considerable 
and striking part of St. Thomas’ discussion of the dictum authenti- 
cum (a common good is better and more divine than a particular 
good) centers around the comparison between the common and the 
personal good. St. Thomas, it seems to me, has, in the later years 
of his academic and literary career, especially after his discussion 
with the Geraldine pragmatism (1269), insisted with greater and 
greater energy on the superiority of the personal good of contempla- 
tion and divine charity over the common utility. If a Thomist 
wishes to treat the problem of Person and Society in immediate 
contact with the writings and judgments of St. Thomas, he can do 
so only by following, step by step, the numerous efforts of the Angelic 
Doctor to master the problem of contemplation and action, love of 


35 See Mediaeval Studics, VI (1944), 62 ff. 
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God and love of neighbor. To be endowed with a speculative intel- 
lect and ordained to the beatific vision is, most exactly, that relative 
definition, ex parte causae finalis, of the created and human person 
to which I referred above. 

Second. Through this closer contact with St. Thomas a more 
direct approach to our problem would be possible. For is not this 
problem, properly speaking, a problem of ethics and social theory? 
Where else, therefore, should its immediate metaphysical foundation 
be sought for than in that part of metaphysics where the subject of 
ethics is determined? It will also be easier, through the same pro- 
cedure, to see the problem more clearly in its historical connections. 
I have already pointed to the fact that anyone, who in the context of 
Philosophia Perennis, speaks of this problem, is in truth continuing 
the old Greek controversy between philosophers and kings, and must 
with the Christian Fathers, especially St. Augustine and St. Gregory, 
insist on the higher merit of contemplative life. 

Third. If the littera Sancti Thomae is closely followed, it will be 
clear at once, and without even the slightest possibility of mistake, 
that our Christian personalism has nothing to do with the secularized 
personalism of nineteenth-century philosophy. The entire interest 
of Christian and Thomistic personalism is, indeed, taken up by that 
spiritual and personal order whose ultimate end and supreme “rule 
and measure” is the beatific vision. What this personalism wishes to 
emphasize is that universal Christian vocation to contemplation which 
St. Thomas liked to find expressed in the words of Psalm 45, Vacate 
et widete, quoniam ego sum Dominus.*® To use (and extend) the 
language of an old and venerable papal document of the eleventh cen- 
tury, the so-called Canon Urbani—a document which has played an 
important role in the medieval canonist and theological discussions of 
our problem*’—it is not the personalist contention that nobody dare 
resist the caprices of any given individual person, of Tom, Dick, 
and Harry, but that nobody dare resist the Holy Ghost (Act. 7:51). 
The resistance, in the extant anti-personalist literature, obviously has 
its origin in the fear that personalism is nothing but individualism and 
egoism. This fear is unjustified, of course, especially as far as 
Jacques Maritain’s doctrine is concerned. The very starting point of 
Christian personalism should, once and forever, caution any adversary 
against the quixotic venture to rise and gird himself for battle against 
an imaginary enemy. 

After all this is said and done, it will be easy to pass over to the 
absolute and formal definition of the person qua person. This will 


363 Sent., d. 36, 3 ad 5. , fl 
37 ppeacmee Canonici, C. 19, Q. 2, c. 1: Ed. Lips. sec. (Friedberg), vol. I, 


col. 839 f. Cf. Mediaeval Studies, VI (1944), 100 ff. 
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even be necessary since it is in this chapter of metaphysics that all 
our knowledges find their final resolution and firmness: Oportet 
quod cuicumque apprehenso per intellectum, intellectus attribuat hoc 


quod est ens.** 
* * o® 


Properly speaking, the principle of the primacy of the common 
good is valid only within the “practical,” “moral,” “political” human 
order. Outside this order the notions common good, community, etc. 
lose their significance unless they be taken analogically. The whole 
human order whose highest good is the common good is subordinated 
to things divine, among the first of which after God, is the created 
intellect, which is capax summi bon. This capacity is a personal good. 
With reference to our present problem, this is, it seems to me, the 
very quintessence of St. Thomas’ doctrine, immediately and explicitly 
verifiable in the littera. If the term “personalism” (in itself, no 
doubt, a bad one) is purged of the connotations it has through its 
sources in modern philosophy, there is no objection to calling this 
Thomistic doctrine personalist. 
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38 De Ver., 21. 4 ad 3. I must confess that it has taken me a long time to 
understand Maritain’s metaphysics of Person and Society. See Bulletin tho- 
miste, IV (1936), 714 ff., 517 ff. I seem now to realize what was the reason 
for this skepticism. One cannot be, indeed, too much of a metaphysician, 
just as one cannot love God too much. But is it not possible to be a meta- 
physician too exclusively, just as, according to St. Thomas, ST, II-II, 27. 8, 
there is some possibility of loving God too‘ exclusively? Properly speaking, 
the problem of Person and Society is a problem of ethics and social theory: 
How do Christians stand to society and, especially, to the state? It seems 
to me that much of the extant opposition to Maritain is due to the fact 
that a very sublime and absolute metaphysical theory is—if I may say so— 
sprung on the ethicians and takes them unawares while they are discussing, 
not a different problem, but the same problem on quite a different level. In 
truth, Maritain’s elucubrations are much richer, must more varied than it 
might seem from the description of their “bare essence” given above. But 
is it not likewise true that in the literature following in his wake, not in- 
frequently, there is no question of anything else than of that metaphysics? 
I cannot bring myself to admit that, in the problem of person and society, 
everything is said and everything is done, once an absolute, ontological com- 
parison between person and society is instituted. After the Encyclical of 
Pius XII and after renewed studies I grant that thereby the very last or, 
if you like, the very first thing—and, in this sense, all—is said and done. 


SOREL’S SOCIAL MYTH 


; AD SOREL’S social myth not been absorbed into both Facist and 

Nazi thought and applied in the propaganda war against “deca- 
dent European institutions,” it would deserve only passing mention in 
the history of socialist theory. But the Sorellian myth, neglected by 
socialists for whom it was created, became the core of both Fascist 
and Nazi philosophies. The philosopher who seeks to understand these 
ideologies therefore misses the point if he simply states the theory of 
the myth and dismisses it as “absurd.” For absurd though it is, the 
myth is a faith which moves loyal Nazis and Fascists to unreasoning 
sacrifice and imparts to their activity a perverted kind of nobleness 
which sustains them through defeat and hardens them in triumph. A 
sincere Nazi must shrug his shoulders and feel sorry for the philoso- 
pher who seeks to “reason” with him by pointing out how his faith 
lacks any rational basis. Only by penetrating the myth can the philos- 
opher get on common ground with the Nazi ideologist and begin to 
understand him. 

An understanding of the myth is of even more immediate im- 
portance for the statesman who must re-educate the German youth, 
For unless he has a sympathetic understanding of this myth he will 
simply dismiss the young Nazi—as our reporters all seem to do—as a 
stubborn youth of cold eye and flinty heart who is unrepentant and 
unmalleable. An understanding of the myth on which Nazi philosophy 
is based is today as necessary to the social philosopher and the states- 
man, then, as a knowledge of psychiatry is to the physician who deals 
with mentally deranged patients. In both cases the patient can be cured 
only after his doctor understands the working of his mind. Other- 
wise he will simply be dismissed as crazy, whereas he will pity his 
doctor for being so obtuse. And both will be right. 


I. ORIGIN OF THE MYTH 


The theory of the social myth was created by Georges Sorel (1847- 
1922), an intellectual leader of the radical socialist group in France 
about the turn of the last century. Sorel was, more properly, a syndica- 
list who believed that in the myth of the general strike he had given to 
syndicalists a faith and a weapon whereby they could take over control 
of all productive forces and destroy political control over social insti- 


tutions. 
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But Sorel’s myth was not taken seriously by the syndicalists and 
the radical socialists to whom it was addressed. It insisted too much 
on martyrdom and reckless heroism. More respectable socialists 
believed in an economic man like that of the classical economists. He 
was the same scheming, cunning man of the economists who was 
moved solely by selfish monetary motives. He was the same rational 
man who had only dirtied his hands and became a proletarian. The 
respectable socialist, like the classical economist, also put unquestion- 
ing faith in a set of deterministic “natural’’ laws which worked out 
for the ultimate happiness of all—for the socialist the stateless and 
classless society of Marx’s prediction. To such minds as this Sorel’s 
program was both needless and annoying, for it demanded unneces- 
sary misery while advocating an adolescent quest for glory. Mod- 
erate socialists, moreover, were winning a series of partial victories 
in Sorel’s day by securing social legislation which ameliorated the lot 
of the workingman in almost all European countries. They were 
anxious, then, that no one tip the applecart, as Sorel threatened to do. 

But Mussolini—and after him Hitler—saw in Sorel’s myth the 
weapon needed to solidify a group of young men behind him and to 
secure from them both unquestioning obedience and heroic sacrifice. 
Mussolini had taken favorably to Sorel’s theories when he was still 
a radical socialist in the days before the last World War. Sorel had 
influenced Vilfredo Pareto, “the Karl Marx of Fascism,” both through 
his writings and through personal contact. Pareto pays tribute to 
Sorel several times in his Mind and Society, and Mussolini traces his 
doctrine of Fascism to the French syndicalist.t 

The connection between Sorel and Nazi philosophers is less direct 
and is therefore more difficult to trace lineally. But the influence 
is unmistakable. Nazi philosophers, especially Alfred Rosenberg, 
have taken over intact the Sorellian concept of the myth. They use 
Sorel’s terminology—the title of Rosenberg’s Der Mythus des 20. 
Jahrhunderts is significant—and even his illustrations. Their blood 
myth is structurally the same as Sorel’s myth of the general strike; 
only the articles of faith have been changed. 


Il. BACKGROUND OF SOREL 


Sorel was leader of a small group of radical socialists who directed 
most of their attacks against the moderate socialists—led by Jaurés 
in France and Bernstein in Germany—who, the radicals thought, had 
betrayed the movement by participating in parliamentary government 


1 Benito Mussolini, Fascism, Doctrine and Institutions (Rome: “Ardita” Pub- 
lishers, 1935), p. 16. This is an official translation of Mussolini’s article on 
Fascism which appeared in 1932 in the Enciclopedia Italiana. Mussolini traces 
Fascism not only to Sorel, but also to “Peguy, Lagardelle of the Mouvement 
Soctaliste, and the cohort of Italian syndicalists” (p. 16). 
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and by obtaining better conditions for the worker. This, Sorel was 
convinced, would mollify the worker and therefore make impossible 
the achievement of a true socialism in the future. He consequently 
groped for theories which would convince socialists of the necessity 
of a “catastrophic revolution” to overthrow capitalistic society at one 
blow and destroy all social institutions. 

In formulating a philosophy to justify such a catastrophic revolu- 
tion he borrowed from Nietzsche and especially from Bergson. From 
the former he seems to have obtained the theory that all morality has 
an artificial basis. The working class, he believed, should remain a 
group apart from all other social groups and should construct a 
morality which would keep it distinct as a group and promote its 
material welfare. This new morality must free itself from traditional 
standards, all of which are “bourgeois” in origin and interest. The 
new morality must be based on class war, and the workers must 
learn not to be shocked at violence or at blood. “If socialism comes 
to grief,” he wrote, “it will evidently be . . . because it will have 
been alarmed at its own barbarity.”? Sentimental humanitarianism 
must be recognized for what it is, an expression of middle class 
cowardice, and it must be despised rather than respected. True moral- 
ity for the proletariat consists of group discipline and self-sacrifice 
in the interest of the class. It must teach the art of violence, of 
sabotage, of destroying and stealing the property of the bourgeoisie. 

From Bergson, to whom he repeatedly refers, Sorel derived his 
emphasis on the superiority of intuition over reason. Bergson had 
written on the limits to what man can achieve through reason. He 
had advocated the cultivating of intuition which in the past, Bergson 
believed, had been too much neglected while man developed his reason- 
ing powers. He had glorified “creative activity” and had showed how 
such activity was not the fruit of barren reasoning so much as it 
was the result of intuitive insight. The heroes of history, Bergson 
had frequently insisted, are men who possessed greater direct insight 
into reality than did their contemporaries. Bergsonians consequently 
glorified heroic, apparently non-rational activity as being much more 
vital than rational, calculated action. 

These theories on man as a social animal Sorel combined with 
certain basic assumptions held by almost all social philosophers of 
the time—assumptions certainly implicit in both Fascist and Nazi 
thought. The first of these is that no modern social movement can 
ignore the masses, the formless millions of men who have been ren- 


2Georges Sorel, Reflections on Violence (New York: B. W. Huebsch, 
1912), ae This is a authorized translation by T. E. Hulme. In this work 
Sorel develops fully the theory of the social myth which he had first formu- 
lated in his Introduction a économie moderne. His theory of violence, closely 
associated with that of the myth, is also found in final form in the Reflections. 
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dered literate and therefore potentially powerful by the industrial 
revolution. These masses, in the next place, are not primarily 
rational. They are moved much more by fear and love and hate 
than they are by mere intellection. Hitler will state this idea later 
when he observes: “The people, in an overwhelming majority, are 
so feminine in their nature and attitude that their activities and 
thoughts are motivated less by sober consideration than by feeling 
and sentiment.’® Any successful social movement, then, will appeal 
to the masses through their emotions rather than through their in- 
tellects. And finally, animal that. he is taken to be, this man of the 
myth-maker has a personal dignity that bourgeois economists and 
deterministic socialists refused to give him. He is more of a human 
person than that nineteenth-century economic automaton whose re- 
flexes are attuned solely to the dollar sign. He has a hunger for 
glory, he has an idealism which is in no way connected with material 
gain. This sense of personal worth must therefore be worked into 
the philosophy on which any social movement is based so that man 
identifies his own glory with that of the group to which he belongs. 


III. PESSIMISM AND THE MYTH 


Sorel bitterly attacked late-nineteenth-century optimism, a faith in 
human progress accepted as uncritically by the moderate socialist as 
by the middle-class theorist. Such optimism made impossible the 
catastrophic outlook he wished socialists to adopt; it rendered absurd 
the heroic sacrifice he demanded of his followers. For the optimist, 
Sorel complained, looks on social institutions as essentially good 
which, by piecemeal reform, can be brought to perfection. 

On the other hand the pessimist regards social conditions as forming a 
system bound together by an iron law which cannot be evaded, so that the 
system. is given, as it were, in one block, and cannot disappear except in a 
catastrophe which involves the whole. .. . The pessimist is not subject to 
the sanguinary follies of the optimist, .. . he does not dream of bringing 
about the happiness of future generations by slaughtering existing egoists.* 

Sorel, as a matter of fact, believed it was necessary to intensify 
human wretchedness and the worker’s sense of destiny, for only then 
would workers be armed morally to fight bourgeois society to the 
death without giving quarter or taking respite. The proletariat of 
Sorel’s day must arm itself with the same “‘pessimistic” view held by 
Christians of the first three centuries. 

In primitive Christianity we find a fully developed and completely armed 
pessimism: man is condemned to slavery from his birth; ... he awaits the 


3 Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf (New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1939), p. 
237. Hitler’s famous analysis of propaganda and the masses to whom it is 
addressed can be found in Mein Kampf, pp. 230-238. 

4 Reflections on Violence, p. 11. 
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glorious second coming of Christ, who will destroy the rule of Satan and 
call his comrades in the fight to the heavenly Jerusalem. The Christian life 
of that time was dominated by the necessity of membership in the holy 
army which was constantly exposed to the ambuscades set by the accom- 
plices of Satan; this conception produced many heroic acts, engendered a 
courageous propaganda, and was the cause of considerable moral progress.® 

What the socialist movement needs, then, is a pessimistic view and 
a will to live heroically and dangerously, as did Christians of old— 
or Calvinists of sixteenth-century France. And such a will to live 
dangerously can never result from an “intellectualist philosophy.” 
Sorel insisted, indeed, that his great work was the emancipation of 
the proletariat from the intellectual leadership of middle-class theorists. 
“We protest every time people profess to confuse us with the intel- 
lectuals,” he complains time and time again. He rejected any “in- 
tellectualist philosophy” because it failed to explain the great move- 
ments of history and because it failed to probe the depths of men’s 
souls and discover the springs of their action. The philosopher, for 
example, can never begin to explain (in terms of philosophy) the 
myth of the Church militant, the enthusiasm of the Crusades, the 
élan of the nation in the French Revolution, or the indomitable spirit 
of Mazzini’s followers. 

The intellectualist approach is not only barren. It is also weak, 
for theories held intellectually can be discussed, broken down and 
examined, and thus completely torn apart. Sorel therefore looked 
for a body of thought that would have no rational basis, that would 
be taken on a purely intuitive faith. This was his myth. It was a 
faith which was to be taken uncritically and would therefore be immune 
to rational criticism. “In employing the term myth,” he wrote, “I 
believed that I had made a happy choice, because I thus put myself 
in a position to refuse any discussion whatever with the people who 
wish to submit the idea of a general strike to a detailed criticism, 
and who accumulate objections against its practical possibility.” 

The myth, then, need have no connection with objective reality. 
Whether it is true or false is an irrelevant consideration. As a mat- 
ter of historical fact, Sorel asserts, effective myths have been subtle 
combinations of truth and error. He defines his myth as “a body of 
images which, by intuition alone, and before any considered analyses 
are made, is capable of evoking as an undivided whole the mass of 
sentiments” of a particular group.* The effective myth must be 
‘Gdentical with the convictions of a group, being the expression of 
these convictions in the language of the movement.’® And there- 


5 Jbid., p. 13. . 

6 Ibid., p. 37. The equivalent of this quotation can be found almost anywhere 
in Sorel’s writings. 

7 Ibid., pp. 23-24. 

8 Ibid., pp. 130-131. 

9 Ibid., p. 33. 
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fore it cannot be refuted. ‘People who are living in this world of 
‘myths,’ are secure from all refutation; this has led many to assert 
that Socialism is a kind of religion.”?° 


ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MYTH 


The social myth of Sorel can be described as having the following 
essential notes: (1) It is divorced from reason. It can be a rational belief, 
it would seem, but the essential point is that it be taken blindly on 
faith rather than arrived at by reason.’t Any connection with reason 
is therefore accidental. (2) It must arouse the group to whom it is 
addressed and incite them to heroic action. It must therefore have 
an intense emotional appeal which is made to man not through sense 
appetite but through the “intuitive insight” of which the Bergsonian 
philosophers speak. It must penetrate our “external projection,” our 
“spatial and, so to speak, social. representation,” to make direct 
contact with our “inner consciousness.” (3) It need not be attain- 
able. Its importance lies rather in the “moral tone” and the energy 
it imparts to a movement rather than in its ever being brought from 
the potential to the actual. Sorel constantly reverts to the Christian 
“myth of the second coming” which accomplished its purpose even 
though Christ never came again. (4) It must not be too detailed, 
for then it would lose its effectiveness. It must remain vague and 
catastrophic in order to include and sustain the various particular as- 
pirations of its adherents. 

Experience shows that the framing of a future, in some indeterminate time, 
may, when it is done in a certain way, be very effective, and have very few 
inconveniences; this happens when the anticipations of the future take the 
form of those myths, which enclose with them all the strongest inclinations 
of a people, of a party or of a class, inclinations which recur to the mind 
with the insistence of instincts in all the circumstances of life; and which 
give an aspect of complete reality to the hopes of immediate action by which, 
more easily than by any other method, men can reform their desires, pas- 
sions, and mental activity.13 

(5) It must be taken as a whole, corresponding, Sorel says, to Berg- 
son’s “integral knowledge” and therefore being irrefutable. (6) 
Finally, it must be so constructed that the individual’s importance is 


10 Jbid., p. 35. 

11 Although Sorel relegates reason to a secondary position and_ glories 
in irrationalism, he does not dismiss it altogether. He likens his position to 
that of Newman whose statement on motives of credibility in his Grammar of 
Assent is quoted by Bergson thus: “Strictly speaking, it is not imagination that 
causes action; but hope and fear, likes and dislikes, appetite, passion, affection, 
the stirrings of selfishness and self-love. What imagination does for us is to 
find a means of stimulating those motive powers; and it does so by providing 
a supply of objects strong enough to stimulate them.” Quoted by Sorel 
ibid., p. 32. 

12 Tbid., p. 29. 

13 Joid., p. 133. 
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merged with the interest of his group in such manner that he believes 
he can attain his greatest dignity and worth as an individual only 
by sacrificing his interests to those of the group. It must be so con- 


structed, therefore, that the individual identifies his welfare with that 
of the movement. 


Sorel’s myth was that of the general strike. By means of this gen- 
eral strike the proletariat was supposed to come into its own by a 
single catastrophic stroke in a single night. They were simply to stop 
work, and all production would immediately cease. The entire fabric 
of society would collapse. The workers would then march back to 
work again, no longer as mere workers, but as free and uncontrolled 
producers. And thus a new age would begin. Sorel describes his 
myth of the general strike in this way: 

We know that the general strike is indeed what I have said: the myth in 
which Socialism is wholly comprised, 1.e. a body of images capable of evok- 
ing instinctively all the sentiments which correspond to the different mani- 
festations of the war undertaken by Socialism against modern society. 
Strikes have engendered in the proletariat the noblest, deepest, and most 
moving sentiments that they possess; the general strike groups them all in 
a co-ordinated picture, and, by bringing them together, gives to each one of 
them its maximum of intensity; appealing to their painful memories of par- 
ticular conflicts, 1t colours with an intense life all the details of the compo- 
sition presented to consciousness. We thus obtain that intuition of Socialism 

. which language cannot give us with perfect clearness—and we obtain it as 

a whole, perceived instantaneously.14 


IV. THE MYTH IN ITALY 

Mussolini frankly built his philosophy of Fascism around the core 
of the Sorellian myth. Originally, of course, he insisted that Fascism 
needed no philosophy, that it was action rather than thought, that 
it was gloriously inconsistent. But when he found it expedient to 
draw together an ideology, the Sorellian myth, which Fascists had 
implicity been acting upon, was formally adopted. 

Like Sorel, Mussolini reacted to the materialism and determinism 
of both the liberal economist and the Marxist. He rejected the 
optimistic view of progress held by moderate socialists, and he con- 
demned the liberal concept of the economic man as unworthy of a 
human being. “The economic man,” he wrote, “does not exist. 
Man is integral, he is political, he is economic, he is religious, he is 
saint, he is warrior.”!® In this way he gave to Fascism a spiritual 
coloring which stirred the aspirations of his youthful followers. A 
spiritual, idealistic note runs through all Fascist writing. Fascism, 
Mussolini writes, “believes now and always in sanctity and heroism, 
that is to say in acts in which no economic motive—remote or imme- 


14 Ibid., p. 137. 
15 Mussolini, op. ctt., p. 59. 
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diate—is at work.’® Or again: “Fascism, in short, is not only the 
giver of laws and the founder of institutions, but the educator and 
promoter of spiritual life. It wants to remake, not the forms of 
human life, but its content, man, character, faith.’”’?” 

Fascism thus came in true Sorellian fashion to lay stress on the 
romantic, the idealistic, the heroic, the creative, the combative. It 
could therefore be described by Mussolini as “a spiritual revolt against 
old ideas which had corrupted the sacred principles of religion, of 
faith, of country.’§ “Spiritual’’ as the movement might be conceived, 
it is the combative element which is not only stressed but, as Sorel 
had done in his theory of violence, glorified as a noble thing. The 
good Fascist goes through life, Mussolini insists, living the doctrine 
summed up by a wounded comrade in the motto me ne frego (I don’t 
give a damn) scrawled on his bandages. This, he says, “is evidence 
of a fighting spirit which accepts all risks. It signifies a new style 
of ltahan lite; *? 

Struggle is glorified not as the necessary means for attaining tran- 
quil life in the future but as the only kind of good life. 

Struggle is at the origin of all things, for life is full of contrasts: there 
is love and hatred, white and black, day and night, good and evil; and until 
these contrasts achieve balance, struggle fatefully remains at the root of 
human nature. However, it is good for it to be so. To-day we can indulge 
in wars, economic battles, conflicts of ideas, but if a day came to pass when 
struggle ceased to exist, that day would be tinged with melancholy; it would 
be a day of ruin, the day of ending.?° 

It is only by struggle and by violence that man can express his will 
to power, without which, of course, he is an emasculated being. 
“Fascism,’’ Mussolini stated, ‘wants man to be active and to engage 
in action with all his energies; it wants him to be manfully aware of 
the difficulties besetting him and ready to face them. It conceives of 
life as a struggle in which it behooves a man to win for himself a 
really worthy place.”** It is by violence that man best expresses his 
freedom of will and creates a world to his own liking. 

Like Sorel, then, Mussolini glorifies the romantic, heroic, violent 
life. And like Sorel he has his myth whereby the energies of his 
followers are supposed to be aroused instinctively and enlisted in the 
Fascist struggle for power. But where Sorel’s myth was the general 
strike, Mussolini’s is the nation, which in Fascist idealogy is “mainly 
spirit and not only territory.”?? In true Sorellian fashion Mussolini 


16 [bid., p. 20. 

17 Mussolini, “The Doctrine of Fascism,” Enciclopedia Italiana, quoted by 
Oakeshott in The Social and Political Doctrines of Contemporary Europe 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1941), p. 168. 

18 Fascism, Doctrine and Institutions, p. 35. 

19 Tbid., p. 19. 

20 [bid., pp. 35-36. 

21 [bid., pp. 8-9. 22 Ibid., p. 42. 
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could proclaim: “We have created our myth. The myth is a faith, 
it is a passion. It is not necessary that it shall be a reality. It is a 
reality by the fact that it is a goad, a hope, a faith, that it is a 
courage. Our myth is the Nation, our myth is the greatness of the 
Nation !’’?8 

The Fascist concept of the Nation is nothing more than a slightly 
modified Hegelian theory of the State—for Fascists are much more 
the philosophical descendants of Hegel than are Nazis. But where 
Hegel’s idealistic theory of the State was rationally arrived at and 
could be rationally criticized, the Fascists surround their concept of 
the State with the convenient irrefutability of the Sorellian myth. 
Their concept of the State must be taken on faith; it is not a subject 
for discussion, criticism, or proof. Like Sorel; Mussolini glories in 
being non-intellectual, for “it is faith that moves mountains, not rea- 
son.”** His declaration in favor of Bergsonian intuition defies refuta- 
tion: “Before all, I trust my insight. What I call my insight—it is 
indefinable.”’?® 


Because he possesses “infallible intuition” Mussolini’s dictums 
must be taken on faith.*® His definition of the State, therefore, is 
definitive in Fascist ideology: 


The keystone of Fascist doctrine is the conception of the State, of its 

. essence, of its tasks, of its ends. For Fascism the State is an absolute 
before which individuals and groups are relative. Individuals and groups 
are “thinkable” in so far as they are within the State.27 ... For the Fascist, 
everything is in the State, and nothing human or spiritual exists, much less 
has value, outside the State. In this sense Fascism is totalitarian, and the 
Fascist State, the synthesis and unity of all values, interprets, develops and 
gives strength to the whole life of the people.?§ 


It is only by membership in the State and by identifying oneself 
with it that the individual can achieve his true importance. The 
Fascist State, indeed, is ‘“‘a higher and more powerful expression of 
personality.’ It is the individual writ large—titerally. By accept- 
ing the myth of the State, then, and by submerging himself within 
the State and disappearing in its embrace the individual can rise 
from the obscurity and impotency to which he is otherwise condemned 
and see himself writ large and mighty in the person of the State. 


23 Quoted by H. Finer, Mussolini’s Italy (New York: Henry Holt, 1935), 


ols, 
és 2 Sones by William McGovern, From Luther to Hitler, (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin and Company, 1941), p. 547. 7 ie a 

25 Emil Ludwig, Conversations with Mussolini, cited ibid., p. 544. % 

26 The eighth commandment of the Fascist Decalogue of 1934 reads: ‘‘Mus- 
solini is always right.” The Decalogue of 1938 put the same assertion down 
as the tenth commandment. See Oakeshott, op. cit., pp. 180-181. 

27 Ibid., pp. 175-176. 

28 Ibid., p. 166. i 

29 Fascism, Doctrine and Institutions, p. 13. 
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Mussolini’s myth was effective among a certain class of Italians— 
the younger “intellectuals”? chiefly who had been prepared for it by 
the idealism of neo-Hegelian philosophers. But the masses of Italian 
people proved to be rather stony soil in which the myth did not take 
deep root. They were not, for one thing, a highly literate people and 
they were therefore immune to such unrealistic theorizing as is con- 
tained in the myth of the State. Psychologically, moreover, they did 
not provide good soil in which to plant the seed of the Fascist myth. 
Italians were not sufficiently pessimistic to adopt the “catastrophic 
view” of history necessary for cultivating the myth. And they were 
not smarting under and brooding over such grievances as made pos- 
sible a more successful cultivation of the myth in post-war Germany. 
Finally, the influence of the Church and very location of the Vatican 
within the heart of Italy served as an obstacle which the Fascists 
never completely overcame. 


V. THE MYTH IN GERMANY 


But in Germany the Sorellian myth—again with a different content 
—was much more successfully put to work.*° In university and in 
literary circles there was a long line of German figures who had in 
various ways stressed romanticism, voluntarism, idealism, and irra- 
tionalism: Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Spengler, 
Paul de Lagarde, Houston Stewart Chamberlain, and Thomas Mann 
are some of the better known names. German sensitiveness to the 
disgraceful humiliation of Versailles further prepared young German 
hearts for a myth which would rescue their egos from the unjust 
degradation in which they pictured themselves suffering. 

Such a myth was provided by the Nazi party, especially by Alfred 
Rosenberg, “the high priest of National Socialist ideology.”** Rosen- 
berg wrote interminably and variously, from his daily articles in 
Volkischer Beobachter and his scurrilous pamphlets to his four auto- 
biographical volumes and his Der Mythus des 20. Jahrhunderts. In 
this work, to which the Nazis gave greater authority than anything 
except Mein Kampf, are to be found all the fundamentals of Nazi 
ideology. It is a confused and a confusing book, but it remains the 
classic statement of Nazi philosophy.*? 


30 Newsweek (February 19, 1945) reported that 15,000 Italian prisoners of 
war out of 50,500 professed Fascism. The proportion of German prisoners 
still professing Nazism is much higher, even though the Nazi party had eleven 
years less in which to indoctrinate the people in their beliefs. 

81 Fritz Morstein Marx, Government in the Third Reich (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1937), p. 86. 

82 Thilo von Trotha in the foreword to Rosenberg’s Blut und Ehre, refers 
to the latter’s Mythus as his masterpiece. In his competent analysis of Nazi 
ideology William McGovern observes: “The Nazi intellectuals have written 
many philosophical interpretations of the Nazi movement since Hitler’s tri- 
umph, but nearly all their doctrines are merely developments of ideas to be 
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Rosenberg wrote his Mythus to help solve the problem of the cen- 
tury: “to create a new belief in life and a new type of humanity.’’%* 
He accepts the old saying that “Where there is no vision the people 
perish” and creates from it the Nazi slogan that “Where there is no 
myth the people perish.” His purpose, then, is to give the German 
people the new myth on which they will live and by means of which they 
will conquer. With Rosenberg, as with Sorel and Mussolini, myth 
means faith or religion—the terms he continually uses as synonyms. 

Rosenberg defines his new myth in one place as “the myth of the 
blood, the belief that in the blood the divine character of man is being 
defended, the belief, enshrined in the clearest knowledge, that Nordic 
blood comes forth as the mystery which has overcome and replaced 
the old sacraments.”** In other places he refers to it as “the re- 
ligion of the blood,’’** of which Paul de Lagarde was the first prophet, 
but which Meister Eckhart saw at least dimly. 

Rosenberg’s myth, then, is a religion rooted in the blood. Its first 
article of faith is a belief in the unique character of races, a faith 
particularly in the sublime character of Nordic blood. ‘The new-born 
philosophy asserts that the racially determined soul is the measure of 
all our thoughts, aspirations, and actions, the final standard by which 
to judge all values.’** Membership in the Nordic race is equivalent 
to initiation into a secret lodge. Unless one is born into the Nordic 
race one cannot participate in its Weltanschauung, one cannot accept 
its religion and one cannot understand it. Thus Rosenberg places his 
belief safely behind the impenetrable barrier of racial subjectivism. 
None but Nordics can understand it; none but Nordics are competent 
to criticize it. And a critic obviously is non-Nordic, by very reason 
of his criticism. 

Racism is therefore the key article of faith in this new belief. Each 
race, Rosenberg asserts, is possessed of its own standards of truth 
and justice, its own set of values, and its peculiar hereditable abilities. 
He rants against any kind of objectivity or universality which destroys 
racial divisions as the ultimate groupings of mankind. But Rosen- 
berg’s racism is not scientific—like that of the German anthropolo- 
gists. It is rather the unscientific, fuzzy, quasi-mystical racism of 
Chamberlain in modern dress. Rosenberg requires of his readers not 
a scientific understanding of anthropology but an unquestioning faith 
in his declarations. 


found in Rosenberg’s Myth of the Twentieth Century.” McGovern, op. cit., 
. 616. 
, More than 600,000 copies of the Mythus had been sold by 1939. It served 
2s a basic text in all Nazi schools for party leaders, and it was used in the 
th-training program. iM 
38 Alfred Ricchibere Der Mythus des 20. Jahrhunderts (Minchen: Hohe- 
neichen Verlag, 1938), pp. 2 and 481. 


84 [bid., p. 114. ; 
35 Ibid, a 158, 258, 698, and many other places. 36 [bid., p. 697. 
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But it is impossible to discover just where Nordic blood begins 
and ends. The reader of the Mythus can hardly avoid concluding 
that Rosenberg ends up by making blood much less important than he 
wished. Anyone who shares in Nazi beliefs—which are Nordic be- 
liefs—seems thereby to become a Nordic. As a matter of fact, Rosen- 
berg states that race and soul are the same thing seen from different 
points of view. “The life of a race... is the evolution of a mystical 
synthesis, the manifestation of the soul which cannot be explained by 
logical formulas.’”*7 Again: ‘‘Soul means race as seen from the in- 
side. Contrariwise, the race is the outside view of the soul.’’** But 
there is no doubt that the ultimates in the world are the various races, 
that each has its own soul, each its own destiny, its own standards 
of truth and justice,®® its own set of values by which it judges honor, 
freedom, integrity, and worth of individual members of the race. 

The Nazis are careful to address themselves to the problem of free- 
dom and to come forth with the conclusion that a Nordic can be free 
only when he agrees with the dictates of the Volkstaat. Rosenberg 
argues that true freedom is possible only for those who are of pure 
racial stock. This is the “inner freedom” for which the Nazis battle, 
the “pure, organic freedom” which is pitted against the ephemeral, 
apparent freedom of the anarchical Western world.*° Thus Rosen- 
berg can insist that it is wrong to call Hitler’s regime a dicatorship, 
because the term dictatorship “is always connected with the idea of 
coercion.”*t And he can tell German scholars that “freedom of re- 
search has only been instituted by National Socialism.’*? Thus that 
line in the German Storm Troopers’ Song begins to make sense: “We 
spit on freedom; the Volk must be free.” 

The racial myth is invoked by the Nazis to call the German people 
to sacrifice and to struggle into the indefinite future. All history is 
interpreted by Rosenberg and his followers as “a dramatic battle of 
distinct races and their souls.’”** The Nordic race has fought a glori- 
ous, though futile, battle through history, saving Western culture from 
the onslaughts of Jews, of Christians, and now of Bolsheviks. So it 
must go on fighting in the future, like its prototype Wotan. “As a 
ceaseless wanderer he is the symbol of the Nordic soul, in its endless 
striving and its eternal becoming, never self-satisfied and never fall- 
ing back upon Jehovah.’’** 


31 [b4td.,p. Se: 

33 [oid., p. 2. 

’° Rosenberg means this literally. Nazi physicists and mathematicians go so 
far as to say that even the physical sciences are conditioned by the blood. See 
McGovern, op. cit., p. 628. 

*0 Rosenberg’s theory of freedom is found chiefly in the third chapter of 
book one of the Mythus. See also his Gestaltung der Idee, pp. 197-218. 

41 Volkischer Beobachter, February 3, 1932. 
peo ge oo at the opening of the Nazi Student House at Dresden, April 20, 

43 Blut und Ehre, p. 243. 44 Der Mythus, p. 679. 
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But the picture is not completely dismal. The Nazis glory in their 
pessimism, but they make it a romantic pessimism and one in which 
the individual can see his destiny as a heroic martyr—like the Roman 
soldier who died at his-post in Pompeii because his commanding officer 
forgot to relieve him. Individual destiny is inseparable from racial 
destiny. “Beside the myth of the eternal, free, soul stands the myth, 
the religion of the blood. The one responds to the other, without 
which causes and effects are meaningless. Race and I, blood and 
soul, stand in intimate connection.’’*® 


THOMAS -PANEILL 


St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


45 Ibid., pp. 257-258. 


THE CASE FOR INTUITIVE KNOWLEDGE 


COTUS APPROACHES the doctrine of intuitive knowledge with 

a good deal of hesitation, maintaining that we do not experience 
it with quite the same degree of certainty as we experience the ab- 
stractive.. That in no way, however, detracts either from his thesis 
or argumentation, for he asserts the identical doctrine, without ques- 
tioning it as to its certainty, and adds proofs for it in many loci of 
his works.2_ His hesitation on this matter might well be understood. 
He was blazing a new trail and making a definite break with Aristo- 
telian tradition. As a scholar on this problem has recently pointed 
out, “the reason for Scotus’ lack of certitude is this: he was haunted 
by the metaphysical approach to psychology which was one of the 
most.unfortunate Aristotelian legacies under which philosophers of 
his time laboured. But even apart from that handicap, the problem of 
explaining how intuitive knowledge is possible still remains.’* 


The Subtle Doctor embarks on his doctrine of intuitive knowledge 
while considering simple apprehension. In simple apprehension or 
in the apprehension of a simple object, he says, there is a two-fold 
act of the intellect, one abstractive and the other intuitive. In the 
abstractive act the intellect grasps an ideal quiddity, a nature: here 
the intellect is indifferent to the existence or non-existence, to the 
presence or absence of the object apprehended. This act we frequently 
experience in ourselves for our intellect grasps quiddities, essences, 
or natures whether these actually exist in some concrete thing in 
reality or not, whether they are present before us or not.* The quid- 


1Scotus, Quaestiones Quodlibetales, q. 6, Vives edition of the works, XXV, 
243-244. The Vives edition of the works of John Duns Scotus is quoted in 
this paper. The following works were principally used: Quaestiones Quodli- 
betales (Quodlibet.), Opus Oxoniense (Ox.), and Reportata Parisiensa (Rep.). 
The first work has been favored since it is believed that it was composed by 
Scotus shortly before his death. It would then contain his last definite state- 
ment on doubtful questions. 


Meee, eh Uy AeteAnUr al, Ji} Gyale a, 1S DMOrQyil, GS Il Oks, Gb il, a, 2B, Will 
319-11 O%-, d.3;, ay 9 XUN) 212-213 san 11278 dO que2 eel en 5 Os 
d. Be q. 2, XX, 305; d. 49, q. 12, XXI, 440-442; Rep., IV, d. 45, q. 3, XXIV, 
575-576. 

3 Sebastian Day, O.F.M., Intuitive Cognition According to John Duns Scotus, 
Master’s Dissertation (New York: St. Bonaventure College, 1943), p. 4. 

4“Distinguitur de duplici actu intelfectus, et hoc loquendo de simplici appre- 
hensione sive intellectione objecti simplicis, unus indifferenter potest esse 
respectu objecti existentis, et non existentis, et indifferenter etiam respectu 
objecti, non realiter praesentis, sicut et realiter praesentis: istum actum fre- 
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dity of itself does not connote either the existence or non-existence, 
the presence or absence of the object known. This abstractive cogni- 
tion is frequently described by Scotus as a knowledge of a quiddity,° 
as the knowledge of a thing in a diminished similarity or similitude,® 
as the knowledge by species and phantasm.? 

In the intuitive act the intellect grasps not a quiddity or nature, 
but the object itself: here the intellect apprehends a present and exist- 
ing object as present and existing. Existence and presence are defi- 
nite characteristics of the object as known by this act of the intellect. 
Hence it is often referred to by Scotus as the knowledge of an ob- 
ject or thing in itself, per se and in se.® Ephrem Longpré, of the 
school of Duns Scotus, describes the intuitive act as the one which 
reaches the object “in its existential reality” in distinction to the ab- 
stractive act which reaches the object “in its ideal quiddity.”*° 

An illustration may clarify this distinction further. Let us say 
that I stand at the foot of a mountain. Some kind of cognition of 
this mountain will naturally result. The Thomist explains this cog- 
nition in the following process: The mountain makes an impression, 
or a series of impressions, upon the end organs of the external 
senses. The presentations of sense are then gathered together into 
a synthesis which is described as the phantasm. Thus the various 
items of sense cognition are resolved into a unity by the internal 
senses. The phantasm is now subjected to the stripping process of 
the active intellect. The product of this operation arouses the passive 
intellect which produces the concept of mountain. To this Scotus 
could object: My intellect has likewise a concept of a golden moun- 
tam. My intellect knows both, the ordinary mountain and the golden 
mountain with the same degree of certainty. Both are species, 
essences, natures, or quiddities in my mind. Now, if my mind ob- 
tained no other information about the mountain, while I was standing 
before it, than the essence or nature of mountain, let us call it “moun- 
tainness,” then what guarantee have I that the ordinary mountain 
has any more existence or actual presence before me than the golden 
mountain which is merely a figment of my imagination? It is pat- 
ent, therefore, that if the quiddity or essence of a golden mountain— 


quenter experimur in nobis, quia universalia, sive quidditates rerum intelligimus 
aeque, sive habeant ex natura rei esse extra in aliquo supposito, sive non, et 
ita de praesentia et absentia.” Quodlibet., q. 6, XXV, 243. 

Oe pide 24S244) LL Ove dy Sigs 9p clly 212: 

6 Quodlibet., gq. 6, XXV, 244. 

TW Repiid. 45) qlal, XXIV, 567; 1V Ov., d. 45, 4.12, XX, 36572 60) M 

8“Alius autem actus intelligendi est, quem tamen non ita certitudinaliter 
experimur in nobis; possibilis tamen est talis, qui, scilicet praecise sit objecti 
praesentis ut praesentis, et existentis ut existentis.” Quodliibet., gq. 6, XXV, 
243-244. 

Sine daomanowes LieZl3: 

10 The Franciscan Educational Conference, XIII (1931), 40-41. 
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stripped of all its individuating notes by the process of the active 
intellect—cannot assure me whether such a mountain exists or not, 
then no quiddity or essence, be it derived from reality or from a 
vivid imagination, can give me that information. The abstractive 
act gives me a quiddity—nothing more. 

Hence—and this is the point which the Subtle Doctor would em- 
phasize—while I stand at the foot of that mountain my knowledge 
of that mountain does not terminate with the abstractive act. Si- 
multaneously with that abstractive act, and, perhaps, even antece- 
dently to it, another act has taken place, an intuitive one. This act 
informs me not merely of the essence of the mountain, but of the 
object itself (per se and im se) as present and existing. My intellect 
has, therefore, by an intuitive act grasped that datum of experience 
with the note of real existence and actual presence. 

For Scotus this intuitive act is not pure assumption or hypothesis. 
He grounds it firmly in his doctrine on intellective memory. For 
him intellective memory is a kind of intuitive cognition. He describes 
it as follows: Intuitive cognition is two-fold, perfect and imperfect. 
Perfect intuitive cognition is precisely what we have been considering 
thus far: it is the knowledge of an object as present and existing. 
Imperfect intuitive cognition consists either in an opinion about the 
future, or in a memory about the past.’ Imperfect intuitive cog- 
nition in the sense of an opinion about the future need not concern 
us here, so we will pass it by without further elaboration. What 
does concern us at present, however, is the imperfect intuitive cogni- 
tion in the sense of a memory about the past. Scotus tells us that 
upon every act of perfect intuitive cognition—upon the knowledge 
of an object as present and existing, an act of imperfect intuitive 
cognition takes place, which cognition remains in the intellect and 
refers to its object not as present and existing but as having existed 
(and this does not preclude the possibility that it still exists) when 
it was apprehended in the past.” 

Hence, insists Scotus, it is false to say that upon a perfect intuitive 
act, involving an object as present and existing, only an intelligible 
species remains in the intellect and an imaginable species (phantasm) 
in the sense. For, since that object had been apprehended as present 
and existing, an intelligible species will not sufficiently and faithfully 
represent that object in the future under these aspects, that is, as 
having been apprehended in the past as existing. A fortiori, neither 
will the phantasm fulfill this function. The reason for this is obvi- 


ODI Oka, Kok EE Tal Se GING SY7/. 

12“Quantum ad intuitivam imperfectam, quae relinquitur ex ista perfecta, 
quia de talibus pluribus perfecte intuitive cognitis derelictae sunt plures memo- 
riae, quibus cognoscuntur illa objecta quantum ad conditiones existentiae, 
non ut praesentia, sed ut praeterita.” Ibid. 
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ous: an intelligible species is concerned merely with the quiddity of an 
object without any reference whatever as to its presence or absence, 
its existence or non-existence, while the phantasm is but the material 
likeness of the object. However, it is a matter of everyday experi- 
ence that we do recognize things as apprehended in the past and as 
having existed when apprehended. Therefore some species must 
remain in the faculty of memory, distinct from the intelligible species 
of the abstractive act.?3 

The very fact of intellective memory, therefore, led the Subtle 
Doctor to postulate the existence of an intuitive act. Without grasp- 
ing an object at one time or another as present and existing, the 
intellect could never grasp an object as having existed when it was 
apprehended in the past—and that is the essence of intellective mem- 
ory. By holding strictly to abstractive cognition exclusively, Scotus 
could not see his way clear to a statement on intellective memory. 

Thus far, Scotus admits three distinct cognitive acts: perfect intui- 
tive, abstractive, and imperfect intuitive. For the sake of clarity let 
us integrate all three with one example. I am still standing before 
the mountain. My knowledge of that mountain is first of all intuitive 
of the perfect kind. I know that mountain as existing and as present. 
Secondly, another intellectual act accompanies or follows the intuitive 
which is abstractive, for the active intellect obtains for itself the 
quiddity or essence of this object of the intellect. This species is 
simply indifferent to the existence and presence of the mountain 
before me. It is in the intellect for universal elaboration. Thirdly, 
from the perfect intuitive knowledge yet another species is left in 
the memory, a vision, so to speak, or an intuition of an imperfect 
kind, which recognizes the present perfect intuitive cognition “the 
mountain is before me” as something apprehended in the past. This 
is the function of the intellective memory. 

The Subtle Doctor adduces several other arguments in favor of 
intuitive cognition. It will not be out of place to consider a few of 
them here. 

A reason invariably appearing in the works of Duns Scotus for his 
position on intuitive cognition is drawn by analogy from sense knowl- 
edge. It reads as follows: Whatever cognitive perfection—under- 
standing “‘perfection” in an absolute sense—pertains to the sensitive 


13“Et si objicitur quod ex re praesente non relinquitur nisi species intelligi- 
bilis in intellectu, et in parte sensitiva species imaginabilis, ut in virtute phan- 
tastica, hoc falsum est, quia de re praesente non tantum relinquitur species 
sensibilis in phantasia, sed aliqua in potentia memorativa, et illae potentiae 
cognoscunt objectum sub alia et alia ratione; nam unum cognoscit objectum 
secundum se absolute, apprehendendo quidditatem ejus; alia apprehendit 
objectum, ut in praeterito apprehensum, ita quod apprehensio praeterita est 


immediatum objectum.” J/bid. 
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cognitive power pertains likewise, and in an eminent degree, to the 
intellective cognitive power. Now, however, perfection in the act 
of knowing requires that the faculty reach its first or primary object 
perfectly. That object is not attained perfectly when it is not at- 
tained in itself (in se), but only in a diminished ‘similarity, or in 
some similarity derived from the object, or in some species. But the 
sensitive cognitive power has in its knowledge this perfection since 
it can reach or grasp its object not in some diminished perfection but 
in itself (in se), as existing, and as present in its real existence. 
Therefore, the same perfection—in an eminent degree, of course—is 
to be attributed to the intellective cognitive power. Therefore, too, 
the intellect can know an existing and present object as existing and 
present.** 

Another reason advanced by Scotus in support of intuitive cogni- 
tion is derived from knowledge of interior acts. Did we not have 
intuitive cognition of anything, says the Subtle Doctor, we would 
not know of our interior acts, whether they are within us or not; or, 
at least, we would not be certain of them. But this is evidently false, 
since we do know our interior acts without any doubt. Therefore, 
that fact of our interior experience argues for the existence of intui- 
tive knowledge.’®> Introspection essentially deals with individual 
present and existing interior acts. Abstractive knowledge, since it 
is concerned with essences or quiddities exclusively, cannot deal with 
such acts. Hence, teaches Scotus, such acts must be accounted for 
otherwise, namely, by intuitive knowledge. 

Again, intuitive knowledge is argued on the basis of contingent 
truths. Besides our knowledge of the universal, we likewise have a 
knowledge of the contingent. Thus, for example, consider the judg- 
ment: Socrates is running. This is not the necessary, scientific 
knowledge drawn from universals or essences. It cannot be explained 
by quidditative, abstractive cognition. The same holds true for all 
created things in reference to their existence or non-existence, or to 
their relative states. Hence the intellect grasps such knowledge 


14“Floc probatur, quia omnis perfectio cognitionis absolute, quae potest com- 
petere potentiae cognitivae sensitivae, potest eminenter competere potentiae 
cognitivae intellectivae; nunc autem perfectionis est in actu cognoscendi, ut 
cognitio est, perfecte attingere primum objectum; non autem perfecte attingitur, 
quando non in se attingitur, sed tantummodo in aliqua diminuta, vel derivata 
similitudine ab ipso; sensitiva autem habet hanc perfectionem in cognitione sua, 
quia potest objectum attingere in se, ut existens, et ut praesens est in ex- 
istentia reali, et non tantum diminute attingendo ipsum in quadam perfectione 
diminuta; ergo ista perfectio competit intellectivae in cognoscendo; sed non 
potest sibi competere, nisi cognosceret existens, et ut in existentia propria 
praesens est.” Quodlibet., q. 6, XXV, 243-244. 

15 “Praeterea, si non haberemus de aliquo cognitionem intuitivam, non scire- 
mus de actibus nostris si insunt nobis, vel non certitudinaliter (de actibus 
dico intrinsecis), sed hoc falsum; ergo,...” IV. Ox., d. 49, q. 8 XX, 306. 
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directly from the things themselves. In other words, the intellect 
knows the contingent intuitively. 


Summarily, then, the Subtle Doctor establishes his theory of intui- 
tive cognition, over and above the abstractive, on the following evi- 
dence: firstly, by the fact of intellective memory; secondly, by analogy 
with sense knowledge which is intuitive; thirdly, by reason of our 
knowledge of interior acts which cannot be adequately explained by 
abstractive knowledge; finally, by our knowledge of contingent truths 
which postulates intuitive knowledge. 


Naturally, Scotus’ teaching on intuitive cognition has far-reaching 
consequences, especially in psychology and metaphysics. With some 
of these the reader may already be acquainted, as, for example, the 
knowledge of singulars by the intellect, the denial of the necessity 
of intelligible species prior to knowing, etc. For the salient features 
of the Subtle Doctor’s teaching on intuitive cognition we have quoted 
principally from what is believed to be his latest work, the Quaes- 
tiones Quodlibetales, also known simply as the Quodlibeta, which was 
composed shortly before his death.” It is in this work especially 
that he develops his doctrine on intuitive cognition. Unfortunately 
an untimely death prevented him from back-tracking into his original 
philosophical tenets to take cognizance of this intuitive cognition and 
to restudy principles and problems in its light. Hence Scotus is not 
as clear as would be desired on doctrines consequent upon his posi- 
_ tion on intuitive cognition. Neverthiess in the light of the fact that 
the Quodlibetg most likely was his last work and that this doctrine 
is definitely contained within its pages, we may make some safe 
statements relative to the consequences or implications of his theory 
without reading doctrines into his works. Here we will consider 
two of the more important consequences. 


The first has to do with the réle of the phantasm and intelligible 
species prior to the act of knowing. According to Thomists both are 
necessary prior to knowledge since knowing, which is the expression 
of a concept by the passive intellect, is obtained by the intellect only 
through the use of the phantasm and intelligible species as source 
materials—if we may use that term. Now, Scotus teaches that ab- 
stractive knowledge is knowledge through a medium, such as, through 


16“Probo, quia ex notitia quidditativa et universalium, quia scilicet sunt 
necessaria, non potest cognosci complexio contingens. — Sed existentiae rerum 
vel non existentiae sunt contingentes, ergo non sufficit habere notitiam quid- 
ditativam, et universalium, ad hoc quod cognoscat hoc singulare esse, puta 
hunc Socratem currere, sed oportet quod istam notitiam accipiat a rebus.” II 

1 Cals Shor], Why HON, A7Ash 
grt ree assigns the year 1307 as the most probable date for the delivery 
of the Quodlibeta. Cf. L’Abbé P. Glorieux, “La litterature quodlibétique de 
1260 a 1320,” Bibliothéque Thomiste, Kain (Belgique), V (1925), 28. 
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a quiddity, diminished perfection, similitude, phantasm, and species. 
On the other hand, intuitive knowledge is knowledge of the object 
itself without any medium whatsoever. Logically, then, according to 
the mind of Scotus, we cannot in intuitive knowledge speak either of a 
phantasm in the sensitive cognitive power of man nor of an intel- 
ligible species in his intellect prior to knowing. Both are ruled out 
automatically by the very fact that we see the object in itself, 1 se 
and per se. This, however, is not the written doctrine of Duns 
Scotus: it is, rather, the implied doctrine. It is interesting to note 
that in his earlier works, although he felt inclined to embrace the 
theory of intuitive cognition, he seems to have hesitated from doing 
so because of the traditional acceptance of the phantasm and intel- 
ligible species as conditiones sine qua non of knowledge.*® 


The second implication of a theory of intuitive cognition is the 
direct knowledge of singulars. If knowing things intuitively means 
knowing them without a medium, without a species, then intuitive 
cognition means knowing things directly as they are, present and 
existing. And, further, since things in reality are singular or indi- 
vidual, and such only, then we know the singular or individual di- 
rectly, in itself, without the necessity of referring to the phantasm, 
or knowing the object “indirecte et quasi per quandam reflexionem.””® 
This is but another implication of the doctrine of intuitive cognition. 
Here, again, however, we are obliged to maintain that this is not the 
expressed doctrine of Duns Scotus. Hence Hans Meyer is not accu- 
rate when he infers that Scotus taught the direct knowledge of singu- 
lars.2° While the doctrine is contained in Scotus’ premises it is not 
found there explicitly. 

We might add that since the intellect in the intuitive act knows 
the singular directly this in no way detracts from the nature or im- 
materiality of the intellect. Why should it? Scotus does not subscribe 


18 Cf. I] Metaphy., q. 3, VII, 110-112. 

19257 1886.1? 

20 The Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, trans. Frederic Eckhoff (St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1944), p. 343. Without giving references, Meyer 
renders Scotus’ doctrine as follows: “The universal, he (Scotus) said, could 
not be abstracted from the individual without a knowledge of the individual, 
since he who abstracts must know from what he is to abstract. Every act 
of intellectual abstraction takes place with reference to an individual, and in 
this the knowledge of the individual is included. The denomination of some- 
thing presupposes the knowledge of that thing, and it is a law of logic that 
the knowledge of the difference between two members of a relation presup- 
poses a knowledge of the members. From these facts it is clear that the 
individual is not known by reflection. Furthermore, reflective knowledge 
would take place by means of a spiritual or sensible cognitive image. It 
cannot be by means of the former because the spiritual image represents the 
essence; and it cannot be the latter because the sensible image cannot have a 
determining effect on the intellect, although it can influence the process of 
the imagination.” 
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to the tenet that knowledge of universals is superior to knowledge 
of individuals, as is usually inferred when comparing sensitive to 
intellective knowledge. While it is true that abstractive knowledge 
of the intellect is most certainly superior to intuitive knowledge of 
sense, yet that in no way argues for the superiority of intellectual 
abstractive knowledge over intellectual intuitive knowledge. After 
all, God Himself and the pure spirits are individuals and they un- 
questionably know themselves and other individuals. 
That, in brief, is Duns Scotus’ case for intuitive knowledge. 


CY RIE SHIRGEE 
St. Mary’s Seminary 
Lemont, Illinois 
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HISTORY OF PSYCHOLOGY: From the Standpoint of a Thomist 
by Robert Edward Brennan, O. P., The Macmillan Co., 1945. 


Pp. xvi + 277. $3.00. 

Father Brennan’s work is a short sketch of theories of the human soul 
and the functions of man, from Genesis to the present. This is quite a 
task to undertake in less than three hundred pages. Knowing this, 
the author does not claim to have given more than an outline. He has 
found it necessary to rely much on secondary sources, and these are not 
always the best that could have been chosen. Great thinkers (Plotinus for 
instance) have had to be digested in a single paragraph. Since there are 
no footnotes, it is not always possible to discover the actual sources used. 
Sometimes the rapid treatment becomes little more than a list of names 
under some general classification of psychological procedure, or under 
some special “school.” Father Brennan delights in the invention of new 
types of indexes, and he has included one which he calls a Bibliographical 
Index. Here are listed the names of the persons who figure in the his- 
tory, with the names of their standard works. Thus, the reader is 
enabled to proceed with his own reading in the originals. There is also 
a thorough index of subject matter. 

In his Prefatory Note, Jacques Maritain remarks on the large space 
devoted to empiriological psychology. This section occupies about two- 
thirds of the work. The French scholar is inclined to think that modern 
authors receive ‘a most favorable treatment.” Quite possibly the modern 
psychologist would consider that the first part of the book (on ancient and 
mediaeval psychology) is more complete. 

Let us now examine a few definite points. It is well known that the 
ancient and mediaeval world saw the growth of a theory of sensation 
which we may call the “active” theory. This position runs from Plato 
through Plotinus, Augustine, and possibly Boethius. The soul is consid- 
ered as making its own sensations within itself at the moment of a physical 
modification of the body. This theory implies a radically different approach 
to the function of knowing; different, that is, from the “passive” approach 
to sensation, as found in Aristotle, Averroés, and Aquinas. It implies, 
moreover, a different notion of action. This is a question of metaphysics. 
In the Platonico-Augustinian tradition, action appears to be a pure putting- 
forth of active energy, not requiring anything of passive potency. But 
in the Aristotelico-Thomistic tradition, physical action requires a concom- 
itant passion, and it is only in the highest reaches of spiritual activity 
(truly immanent operation) that we find the traditions merging. Late 
mediaeval and modern thinkers are often on the Platonic side in this 
matter. It would seem to be a basic metaphysical point in the develop- 
ment of philosophical psychology. It does not worry Father Brennan. 

Again, we find odd things in the account of Augustine’s psychology. We 
are told that, according to Augustine: ‘“Adam’s soul came into existence 
at the beginning and was afterwards united to his body. The souls of 
his descendants came into existence at the moment of their union with 
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matter” (p. 47). Surely, the author knows that this was the kind of 
problem which Augustine could not solve! Right up to the end of his 
life, the Bishop of Hippo confessed his inability to determine the manner 
in which the individual soul of man comes into being. On the one hand, 
Genesis teils him that God created all species of things in the beginning. 
Augustine took this to mean that no new kinds of things are created 
in the later course of time. He is inclined to regard the soul as the 
“species” of the individual man, his ratio. But Augustine knows that 
there are reasons for wondering whether the parents have something 
to do with the origin of the souls of their offspring. He also considers 
the possibility of individual, special creation of souls in the course of time. 
St. Augustine could find no solution to his difficulties, either in reason 
or in Scripture. How can such a position be stated as simply as in 
Father Brennan’s sentences? 


Several times, “sensations of the body” are mentioned as being, for 
Augustine, distinct from the works of the soul (p. 48). Of course, it is 
also explained that, in Augustinism, the soul makes its own sensations. 
Are there, then, two kinds of sensations? The whole point is that, for 
Augustine, there are no sensations of the body. 


Mediaeval psychology, or better, philosophy of man, is a long story. 
The twelfth century saw various attempts at synthesis. The De Anima 
of Gundissalinus is a central work in this movement. Recently, Father 
Callus has drawn attention to a similarly synthetic work by John Blund 
in the early thirteenth century. Many treatises on the powers of the 
soul were written or compiled in this formative period. They constitute 
an important part of the background of St. Thomas’ position on the soul 
of man. All this is unmentioned in the present work. The tremendous 
development of the theory of internal sensation, the “states” of intellect, 
the views on liberum arbitrium, conscience, synderesis (the sort of thing 
which has been well investigated by Dom Lottin, for instance)—these 
things are passed over almost in silence. Nor is it helpful to say that 
the psychology of St. Albert “is in the main identical with that of his 
illustrious pupil Thomas Aquinas” (p. 59). It has been shown (W. Gor- 
man in Mediaeval Studies, II) that Albert is in quite another tradition 
from Thomas on as basic a matter as the definition of the human soul. 
One wonders what is the value of doing carefully documented studies of 
mediaeval philosophy, if responsible writers are going to ignore them 
and calmly return to the vague generalities of Turner’s History of 
Philosophy. 

On the credit side, we find in this book a concise and usually precise 
presentation of the views of St. Thomas. This is a subject which Father 
Brennan knows. I do not agree that, “For Aquinas, the question of cap- 
ital importance in psychology is the relation of the soul to the body” 
(p. 63). To my mind, there is, and can be, no body-soul problem in 
Thomism. The immediate information of prime matter by rational form 
precludes such a difficulty. However this may be, the account of Thomistic 

lo is well done. 
phate too, are many of the philosophical evaluations of trends in 
recent psychology. My competence, unfortunately, does not extend to the 
details of modern empirical psychology. That there is a group of philo- 
sophical preconceptions, which, consciously or unconsciously, color the 
modern interpretations of man’s behavior, I know. It would have been 
useful, if possible, to make clear these presuppositions. They are not 
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Thomistic, of course; and Father Brennan says that. But what are they? 

As a final comment, may it be suggested that possibly there is a good 
deal of truth in the previous criticisms of Father Brennan’s books? Does 
not this present work show that it is not advisable to combine the study 
of the philosophy of man with the science of empirical psychology? They 
have different ends and different means. To criticize the modern psy- 
chologist because he is not a philosopher, is perhaps to miss the character 
of his restricted but highly specialized field. 

VERNON J. BOURKE 

Saint Louis University 
Saint Louis, Missouri 


THE NATURE AND ORIGIN OF SCIENTISM by John Wellmuth, S.J. 
Marquette University Press, 1944. Pp. 60. $1.50. 


In a single lecture, with due acknowledgment of work previously done 
by others, Father Wellmuth has well depicted Scientism. “The conclusions 
of science are no longer regarded as conclusive. . . ‘Theoretical knowledge,’ 
which used to mean ‘certain knowledge,’ is now taken to mean ‘hypothetical 
knowledge,’ of which certainty is the unattainable limit.” (pp. 2, 4) And 
Scientism dictates to philosophy: either to adopt the method of hypothesis 
and progressive verification; or, abandoning metaphysics, to devote itself 
simply to integrating the other sciences. (pp. 4, 5) 

The greatest contribution of the lecture is its exposure of the origins of 
Scientism. Not Descartes, not even Peter Ramus, but more properly 
Nicholas of Autrecourt, back in the fourteenth century, originated what we 
know today as Scientism, and did so by a renunciation of Aristotle and all 
his works. (p. 45) Naturally, many other streams of thought were con- 
tributary, and with the skill of a chartographer the author sketches them 
on his map of origins. Oddly enough, the rotation of the earth (an hypothe- 
sis as old as astronomy, but useless without the orbital motion) became the 
stock argument for ousting Aristotle’s entire Philosophy of Nature. (p. 45) 
Less oddly, the serenity of the Faith, as opposed to the muddle produced in 
philosophy by the revolt against the Stagirite, staved off phenomenalism 
and skepticism. That is, until philosophers lost the Faith. Then they ac- 
cepted what was supposed to be the only alternative, the uncertainty of 
provisional hypotheses, alias Scientism. And there is much more but—well, 
read the book. 

J. A. McWILLIAMS 
St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


APPROACHES TO WORLD PEACE edited by L. Bryson, L. Finkel- 
stein, R. M. Maclver. (Conferences on Science, Philosophy, 
and Religion—fourth symposium) Harpers, 1944. Pp. xviii + 
973. $5.00. 

For the past three years the present reviewer has been reading works 
on the bases of world peace and on the solutions for concrete post-war 
problems. He doubts whether any book purporting to be of solid char- 
acter is more disappointing than this present volume. One picks it up 
with expectancy. It consists of a series of papers in which representatives 
of numerous social sciences indicate what their discipline has to offer for 
a stable peace. The range of contributions may be gathered by saying 
that among the subjects represented are political science, history, sociology, 
anthropology, economics, law, psychology, education, art, philosophy, and 
religion. 
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When one refiects that these papers were presented at the very time in 
1943 when the tri-faith pattern for peace was being formulated, they do 
not compare favorably. Those who framed the pattern really knew what 
the fundamental problems of peace were, and indicated clearly and pre- 
cisely what religion had to say about them. But neither clarity of ex- 
pression nor precision in thought characterizes very many of these papers. 
Even those contributions which are clear and scholarly rarely come to 
grips with the problems of international peace as they could be seen in 
1943. To read them in published form in late 1944 only makes one’s 
disappointment keener. 

Writing that is divorced from actuality, however, is not the major defect 
of this volume. The greatest portion of it is not clear. Vague language 
and technical jargon obfuscate what the writers attempt to say. To the 
present reviewer, it seems that too few grasped what the problem of 
peace was about. So they appear to have contented themselves with vague 
language or with language capable of interpretation in more senses than 
one. Occasionally a criticism at the end of a paper calls attention to this 
vagueness and this contentment with nominalism. As a result, over 
seventy hours spent in reading this book has brought little profit and 
much boredom. One will need to screw up his courage considerably before 
picking up any other annual volume of this conference. 

JAMES L. BURKE 
Boston College 
Boston, Massachusetts 


THE DREAM OF DESCARTES by Jacques Maritain, translated by 
Mabelle L. Andison. Philosophical Library, 1944. Pp. 220. $4.50. 

The Dream of Descartes is a collection of five essays whose unity con- 
sists in trying, in the words of the author’s Preface, “to determine the 
value and significance of the Cartesian reform with regard to metaphysical 
and theological wisdom.” 

The problem is a modern one in the fullest sense of the word. In 
practically every explanation of Cartesian doctrine and in practically every 
criticism of that doctrine, there can be seen the roots of some modern 
philosophy and its criticism. This fact makes the fifth chapter of the 
book, “The Cartesian Heritage,” almost unnecessary except to make ex- 
plicit what is more than implicit throughout the first four chapters. ; 

The first chapter deals with Descartes’s dream of a universal science. 
The famous three-part dream of Ulm is used as a framework for an ex- 
planation of the methods and goals which Descartes aimed to achieve. 
This is carried out very well in Mr. Maritain’s characteristic way, but 
with a clarity that is not always present in his other works, particularly 
in their English translations. The points he makes concerning Descartes’s 
methods and aims are well substantiated by frequent references and quo- 
tations from Descartes’s works cited both in the text and in the notes. 

The second and third chapters, “The Revelation of Science,” and “The 
Deposition of Wisdom” respectively, go on to show whither Descartes was 
led by his dream. It is in these two chapters especially that we are led 
to see the influence of Descartes in present-day philosophy. The elements 
of empirical positivism and of transcendental idealism are more than fore- 
shadowed by Descartes’s work; they are actually present there. And the 
bankruptcy of thought enjoined on him le would only “spend a few 
hours a year on the principles of metaphysics” is pictured in detail. 
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The fourth chapter, written especially for this book, deals with Des- 
cartes’s three proofs for the existence of God—another question of great 
importance at the present time; and of great importance largely on 
account of Descartes’s “proofs.” Here, as in the rest of the book, cita- 
tions from Descartes are given which do much to make the presentation 
clear and authentic. The “Portrait of the Infinite,” the “Canvas of the 
Portrait,” and the “Logic of the Perfect” are the subtitles given the parts 
of the chapter concerned with the ideal proof, the subjective proof, and 
the ontological proof. This chapter, in which the author makes the best 
use of his material, is the most interesting in the book. 

There are several points about the editing of the book that are unfor- 
tunate. Some of the notes, for instance, are at the foot of the page, while 
the large majority are at the back of the book. Also some of the num- 
bers of the notes seem to have been misplaced in the text. 

The Dream of Descartes owes a great deal to the monumental studies 
made by Gilson, as must any work on Descartes published within the last 
ten years or so. Nevertheless, it deserves a place along side Gilson’s 
studies in the library of any student of Descartes and modern philosophy. 

LE ROY E. ENDRES 
St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


GILES OF ROME, ERRORES PHILOSOPHORUM -— edited by Joseph 
Koch, translated by John O. Riedl. Marquette University Press, 
1944. Pp. 144. $3.00. 

Giles of Rome’s Errores Philosophorum may be likened to St. Thomas’ 
Summa Contra Gentiles. During the twelfth century, translators in the 
southern part of Europe put into Latin the writings of Greek, Arabian, 
and Jewish authors. In the Summa Contra Gentiles, St. Thomas evalu- 
ated this new knowledge in the light of Christian teaching. Similarly, 
Giles of Rome, who had been a pupil of St. Thomas, made a collection of 
the passages in the writings of Aristotle, Averroes, Avicenna, Algazel, 
Alkindi, and Rabbi Moysis that were not in accord with Catholic teaching, 
and published them under the title Errores Philosophorum. 

For the first part of this edition of the Hrrores, Joseph Koch has writ- 
ten a very suitable introduction which includes an explanation of the 
history of the Hrrores Philosophorum together with a description of the 
twenty-seven manuscripts and the four printed editions of the text. The 
introductory matter gives quite satisfactorily the background needed for a 
full understanding of the text. It is regrettable however that a sixth 
section containing a summary of the philosophical tenets of Giles which 
was to be part of the introduction was delayed in Germany on account of 
the war. Although the work would be more complete if the section were 
included, it is not necessary for understanding the text. 

The text itself comprises the second half of Koch’s work. In this 
section on one page the Latin text itself is printed while the opposite 
page contains a translation of the lines. Adequate footnotes explain the 
variant readings in the manuscripts. 

In the first part of the introduction Professor Koch names the libraries 
in Europe that contain the twenty-seven manuscripts. A short explanation 
of each manuscript together with differences that distinguish it from other 
manuscripts is given. The history and peculiarities of each of the four 
printed editions follow the description of the manuscripts. The relations 
between the various sources are summarized at length. 
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Once and for all Koch has decided the question of the authorship of the 
Errores Philosophorum. Father Mandonnet in his second edition of Siger 
de Brabant et Vavéroisme Latin au XIII siécle stated that Giles was not 
the author of the Hrrores. Professor Koch rejects Father Mandonnet’s opin- 
ion and positively explains why the text must be ascribed to Giles. The 
style and content of the Errores Philosophorum agree with other works of 
Giles. Father Mandonnet’s most cogent argument against Giles’ author- 
ship is that the doctrine of the unity of the substantial form is denied in 
the Hrrores, while in other writings Giles vigorously defends the propo- 
sition. Father Hocedez, author of Richard Middleton, has shown that Giles 
changed his mind on this question many times. 

After discussing the question of authorship the editor cites the works 
of Aristotle, Averroes, Algazel, Alkindi, and Rabbi Moysis with which Giles 
was familiar. Then Professor Koch examines the evidence available to 
determine the exact date of the work. Here he puts an end to the legend 
that Giles was a “true pupil of St. Thomas.” Although attending the last 
lectures of the Angelic Doctor, Giles almest immediately began publishing 
philosophical works that contradicted some of the tenets of his famous 
teacher. Father Hocedez indicated this in Giles’ commentaries on the first 
book of Sentences and the Liber de Causis. 

The second part of the book contains the text itself. In short, succinct 
sentences Giles states the errors of Aristotle, Averroes, Avicenna, Algazel, 
Alkindi, and Rabbi Moysis. In this part of the book the English transla- 
tion follows the Latin very closely. 

There is a great need for edited texts of the writings of medieval philo- 
sophers. The EHrrores Philosophorum is an addition to the number of 
texts and will be welcomed by all students of this period of philosophy. 
Especiaily useful will be the missing section on the philosophy of Giles 
which Dr. Riedl promises to make available after the war. 

JULES BRADY 
St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


PAIDEIA: THE IDEALS OF GREEK CULTURE, VOL. Il by Werner 
Jaeger, translated by G. Highet. Oxford University Press, 1943. 
Pp. xv + 442. $3.75. 
To students of Greek thought in its ancient setting and its perennial 
influence in Philosophy, Professor Jaeger’s book on Plato and his central 
ideas will prove most interesting. This eminent humanist, whose scholar- 
ship in all things relating to classical culture is as vital and vitalizing 
as it is profound, has again put all philosophers in his debt. Less technical 
and involved than his great books on Aristotle, but conceived in the same 
broad way of approaching the thinker’s mind in the light of his personal 
position in the whole context of antecedent and contemporary thought, 
this study of the heart of Plato’s philosophy brings to the reader new light 
for appreciating the great Platonic contribution to civilization and specu- 
lative thought. We see here what Plato meant to his own day, in the 
actual intellectual milieu of fourth-century Athens. From that objective 
position we are then enabled to appraise the originality, syncretism, and 
subsequent effect of Plato’s thinking with new sympathy, balance, and 
understanding. . 
Building on the splendid analysis of earlier Greek cultural ideals pre- 
sented in the first volume of his work, Professor Jaeger here studies those 
ideals in their richest elaboration as re-conceived and sublimated in Plato’s 
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creative thought. The entire contents are admirably summed up in the 
apt sub-title “In Search of the Divine Center.” It is this sincere effort 
of Plato to cast all human issues against the background of ultimate 
religious and moral principles that constitutes his most significant—and 
most valuable—contribution to philosophy, founded as the effort is on an 
explicit basis of metaphysics. 


It is a major feature of this central volume of Paideia that it brings 
out the unity and conscious plan behind Plato’s literary method in develop- 
ing his portrait of Philosophy as a total scheme of life. Jaeger argues 
that Plato clearly saw the whole pattern, at least in outline, as a youth 
inspired by the new vision of life opened out by the teaching of Socrates; 
but that, with the instinct of a great teacher, he only gradually unfolded 
the scheme, until his readers had been prepared for its full revelation in 
the Republic. The subsequent modifications in that ideal introduced by the 
later Dialogues are not matter for this volume, but fall in the scope of 
the next. 


The first half of the book deals with the situation prior to the writing 
of the Republic. An introductory chapter describes the new intellectual 
circumstances brought about by the fall of Athens and the searching effects 
of the long, discouraging war on men’s outlook. There follows a re- 
evaluation of Socrates, of his moral message, and his influence on later 
thinkers, particularly Plato. After then pointing out the motives and 
general plan behind Plato’s writing, and indicating the evidence for 
chronological grouping of the Dialogues, the author discusses the significant 
features of the minor Socratic pieces, and the traces in them of those 
fundamental principles which give organic unity to all Plato’s thought: 
the problem of the nature of arete and of knowledge, of ideas, of the pre- 
eminence of a full soul-life over all other human issues, of the position 
of the State in relation to man’s virtue. The major early Dialogues are 
then examined in detail: the Protagoras as a picture of the superiority 
of Socrates’ truly philosophical paideia over the surface wisdom of the 
Sophists; the Gorgias as a portrait of the educator-statesman; the Meno as 
a discussion of the higher process of knowledge; and the Symposium as 
a proclamation that man’s life, aims, and interests must be built up on 
the basis of the eternal within him. The author here high-lights main 
ideas, leaving details aside. 


The second half of the book is devoted to a full analysis of the Republic, 
as the richest and most eloquent statement of Plato’s idea of the soul, the 
State, the true wisdom or education, and the inter-relation of all three. 
Jaeger’s method in all this is to paraphrase the essential thought (with 
many brief quotations of important texts), while illuminating its meaning, 
origins, or significance by a running commentary. The whole is very 
thoroughly documented. And it reads well, in a smooth, clear style which 
is a credit both to author and translator. 


The professional philosopher will not find in the book much discussion 
of the deeper and more subtle points engaging his own mind in the 
minute study of individual passages. The book has a broader aim. But 
even experts can learn here much about the human context and cultural 
significance of Plato’s thought. It is a book to enjoy. 


RAYMOND V. SCHODER 
West Baden College 


West Baden, Indiana 
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CORRIGENDA 


168 


In the Appendix to Mr. Jansen’s article on p. 131 of this volume (March 
issue), the references to De Trinitate and De Vera Religione should read : 
De Trinstate, I, xi, 15; IV, i, 3; VIII, iii, 4; De Vera Religione, vii, xxii, 
xxxix. In footnote 6, D. 119, the reference to De Vera Religione should read: 


De Vera Relig., vii. 
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